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RIDING A LA MODE. 


By Epwin L. SaBIn. 





W HEN Lady Betty took the air 
' In old-time London town, 
They tucked her in a quilted chair — 
Self, pompadour, and gown; 
And swinging on its gilded staves 
In silken pomp and pride, 
Betwixt two sturdy, liveried knaves 
My lady had her ride. i 
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CROSS the seas her daughter went, 
i\ ’Mid mingled doubts and fears ; 
And in Virginia she spent 
Some fifty happy years. 
But when she rode, with bow and smile, 
Along Colonial ways, 
’T was in a coach of massive style, 
Behind two ambling bays. 
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REFORE, SHE, PILLION-PER( HED, BEHIND 
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RIDING A LA MODE. 





N turn Aer daughter left the nest, 
The chroniclers aver, 
And out into the rugged West 
A husband fared with her. 


Now ranging vale and mountain o’er 
The dauntless pair we find 
Together jogging — he before, 
She, pillion-perched, behind. 
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O-DAY Aer daughter’s daughter needs 
Not coach nor horse nor man; 
She hath no use for ambling steeds, 
Nor pillion nor sedan ; 
But o’er the pave she smoothly glides, 
With whirl of silent wheel, 
As here and there she deftly guides 
Her nimble, swift ’mobile. 
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THE EAGLET IN THE DOVES NEST. 
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‘“ BLEss me, what is that ?” cried Mrs. Dove, 
one day, as something fell out of the sky into her 
nest and nearly knocked little Bill and Coo off 
the branch where they sat wondering if they 
would ever be brave enough to fly. 

“Tt is a very ugly bird, mama,” said Bill, one 
of the young doves, staring with all his eyes at 
the queer stranger. 

“Tt has n’t any feathers, and looks very sad 
and scared. Do comfort it, mama,” said little 
Coo, who was the most tender-hearted dove that 
ever lived. 

“ Poor thing, it does seem hurt and fright- 
ened, but it looks so big and wild and unlike 
any young bird I ever saw that I am half afraid 
to go near it,” answered Mrs. Dove, peering 
timidly in. 

It was a strange bird, for, though very young, 
it filled the whole nest, and while the breath 
was nearly knocked out of its little body by the 
fall, its gold-ringed eyes were bright and sharp, 
its downy wings flapped impatiently, and _ its 
strong beak snapped as if ready to bite. 

“Tt is hungry,” said Bill, who had a large 
appetite himself and was always ready to eat. 

“ Give it that nice berry you brought for me; 
I can wait,” said Coo, glad to help. 

Mrs. Dove offered the ripe strawberry ; but the 


stranger refused it with a scream that made the 
gentle doves quake on their pink legs, it was so 
fierce and loud. 

I ‘ll go and ask Neighbor Owl to come and 
tell us what it is and how to take care of it” 
and away went Mrs. Dove, after carefully set- 
tling her children in the empty nest of a neighbor 
close by, where they sat staring at the new- 
comer, who screamed and flapped and flashed 
its golden eyes at them, as if trying to make 
them understand who it was. 

“Oh, this is a young eagle,” said the owl, 
when he came. “ You had better push it out of 
the nest at once, for as soon asit is large enough 
it will eat you all up, or fly away without thank- 
ing you for your care.” 

“I cannot turn the poor little bird out of my 
house to die. Don’t you think, if I keep it a 
little while and am very kind to it, I can make 
it love us and be happy till it is able to take 
care of itself?” asked Mrs. Dove. 

“ Well, I am sure if any one can, you can; 
but you know it is hard to tame a wild bird, 
and eagles are very fierce. This is a golden 
eagle, the finest kind of all, and probably came 
from some nest far up in the mountains yonder. 
I can’t imagine how it got here, but here it is, 
hungry and naked, and you can do as you like 
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about keeping it. Only feed it on worms and 
bugs, and tame it if possible.” 

Away flapped the owl, who disliked the light, 
and evidently thought Mr. and Mrs. Dove very 
foolish if they kept the wild bird in their nest. 

“ Let it rest and then send it away,” said Bill, 
who was a prudent fellow. 

“No, no, mama; keep it and love it, and 
make it good, and it won’t want to hurt us, | 
know,” cried little Coo, ready to take in a hawk, 
or a naughty cuckoo, if they needed help. 

“]T will think about it, my dears, and mean- 
time get something for it to eat,” answered Mrs. 
Dove, flying away at once; for she was a wise 
as well as a very kind bird, and when she made 
up her mind nothing changed it. She soon 
came back with a nice fat worm which her new 
child snapped up eagerly and screamed for 
more. Nine times did that kind dove go to 
and fro, though she was plump and easily tired, 
before the hungry eaglet was satisfied. Thenit 
put its head under its wing and went to sleep 
for an hour, and when it woke up it was in a 
better temper and answered questions in a shrill 
small voice very unlike the soft coo of the 
doves. 

“What is your name, my dear?” asked Mrs. 
Dove, who had taken a nap as well as her 
guest. 

“ Golden Eye; but papa called me Goldy,” 
answered the eaglet. 

“Where did you live, love ?” 

“ Far, far away, up among the clouds, in a 
much bigger nest than this, among the rocks 
on the mountain.” 

“Why did you leave it, darling ?” 

“My mama died, and while papa was at 
her funeral a bad kite stole me and was carry- 
ing me away, when I pecked so hard he let me 
drop, and here I am.” 

“‘ Dear me, dear me, what a sad tale!” sighed 
Mrs. Dove. 

Bill looked up through the pine boughs to 
see if the bad kite was near, but Coo wiped a 
tear from her eye with her left wing and hopped 
nearer, saying : 

“Please let poor Goldy stay, mama, since 
he has no mother and cannot get back to his 
home. We will love him dearly and all be so 
happy he will like to stay till he is grown.” 
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“Yes, dear; I shall keep him and fear no 
harm. Eagles are noble birds, and if I am kind 
to this poor thing his family will be grateful, and 
perhaps spare the lives of all little birds for our 
sakes.” 

“ T shall like to stay here till I can fly; and I 
will tell my people not to hurt you, for you are 
kind birds and I love you,” said Goldy, putting 
up his bill to kiss Mrs. Dove; for he was proud 
to hear his race praised, and was touched by 
the sweetness of his new friends. The little 
eaglet had a good heart, and it was well he had 
come to stay for a while with the gentle doves, 
as we shall see. 

All the birds in the wood came to see the 
stranger, and all said that Mrs. Dove would 
have a great deal of trouble with him, for it was 
evident the wild thing was hard to manage and 
had a fierce temper and a strong will. But 
Mama Dove would not send him away, and, 
though often discouraged and sad, still clung to 
her naughty Goldy, sure that, in time, love and 
patience would tame him. 

Bill and Coo were good children and needed 
little training. Bill liked his own way, but 
mama only had to say, “ My son, do it to 
please me and because it is right,” and he gave 
up. Coo was so loving she was easily managed, 
her faults being of the gentler sort, and a look 
from mama was enough to keep her straight. 

But oh, dear me! What trials that sweet, 
plump dove did have with her foster-child! If 
Goldy could not get what he wanted, he would 
scream and peck, and lie on his back and kick 
till he nearly fell out of the tree. He wanted 
to eat all sorts of indigestible things, and, if 
denied, would throw his dinner to the ground 
and sulk for hours. He was saucy to Bill and 
Coo, and put on airs to the other birds who 
came to see him, and told every one he was a 
golden eagle, not a common bird, and some 
day he would fly away to live in the clouds 
with his splendid father. ‘That was the naughty 
side of him; the good side was very sweet, and 
so it was impossible to help loving him and 
hoping he would grow up a fine bird, after all. 

He pitied all poor little creatures, was very 
generous, and gave away anything he had to 
give so gladly, it was sweet to see him. When 
in a good temper he was charming, and sat up 
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like a real king, telling tales to the doves and 
other birds, who loved to look and listen; for 
soon the down on him changed to feathers of a 
pretty color, his fine eyes shone, and he learned 
to talk softly, not to scream as eagles have to do 
up where the wind biows and thunder growls 
and waterfalls dash. 

One wing had been hurt when he fell, and 
Mama Dove had tied it up with a bit of gold- 
thread vine, so it would not droop and be 
weak. Long after the other wing was strong 
and ready to fly he still wore the bandage, for 





“You silly bird! Pull off that vine and fly 
away with me! I ’ll help you find your father 
by and by.” 

Goldy was much excited by this idea, and 
when the hawk with his strong bill pulled off 
the bandage, he flapped his wings and found 
them all right. 

With a scream of joy he flew straight up 
into the sky, and went floating round and round, 
learning to balance himself in the air, to dip and 
rise as he had seen other eagles do. The hawk 
showed him how, and hoped to get the eaglet 


** “MAMA, KEEP IT AND LOVE IT AND MAKE IT GOOD,’ CRIED LITTLE Coo.” 


wise Mrs. Dove felt that she had not done all 
she could for this wild creature yet, so she did 
not let him know his wing was well, lest he 
should fly away too soon. 

Goldy was improving very fast now, and 
though in his heart he longed to see his father 
and go to find his home in the mountains, he 
loved the doves and was very happy with them. 

One day, as he sat alone in the pine-tree, a 
hawk flew by, and stopped to ask what he was 
doing there. Goldy told his story, and the 
hawk said scornfully : 


to his nest, where he would keep him till he 
found his father and made the eagle his friend 
by restoring his lost child. 

Meantime Mrs. Dove and Bill and Coo came 
home to find the nest empty and to hear from 
the linnet that Goldy had gone. 

“I told you so,” said the owl, with a wise 
nod. “All your care is wasted, and | am 
sure you will never see that ungrateful bird 
again.” 

But Mama Dove wiped a tear from one of 
her bright eyes and said gently: 
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“No, my friend; love and care are never such a concert, it seemed as if they would split 
their little throats with joy. 


wasted, and even if Goldy does not return, I am 
glad I was a mother to him, and 
I am sure he will not forget us, 
but be better for his stay in the 
dove’s nest.” 

Coo went to comfort her mo- 
ther, and Bill hopped to a high 
branch to see if the runaway 
was in sight. 

“T think I see him far away, 
skimming about with a bad 
hawk. What a pity he has such 
a dangerous guide! He will 
teach him naughty things, and 
perhaps be cruel to him if he 
does not obey,” said Bill, stand- 
ing on tiptoe to peer up to where 
two dark specks were seen in the 
blue sky. 

“Let us all sing loud, and 
maybe he will hear and come 
back. I know he loves us and 
is a dear bird in spite of his 
pride and self-will and temper,” 
said Mrs. Dove, beginning to 
coo with all her might. 

The other birds set up a chirp- 
ing, twittering, singing, and call- 
ing, till the wood was full of 
music, and a faint, sweet sound 
went up even to the cloud where 
Goldy was soaring and trying to 
look at the sun. He was tired 
now, and the hawk was cross be- 
cause he would not go home with 
him but wanted to find his father 
at once, and he had pecked and 
scolded him till he was afraid; 
so when the song of the dear 
wood-birds reached him, it sounded like a call 
of “ Come home, darling, come home to us; we 
all are waiting, we all are waiting.” Something 
seemed to draw him back, and with a sudden 
sweep he sank down, down, till the hawk dared 
not follow him any farther, for he saw a farmer 
with his gun, ready to shoot the thief that had 

been stealing some of his young chickens. 

Glad to be rid of the new friend, Goldy flew 
back to the old ones, who welcomed him with 








***1 PECKED SO HARD HE LET ME DROp.’” 


“JT thought my darling would not leave me 
without a good-by,” cooed Mother Dove, as 
she smoothed the eaglet’s ruffled feathers softly 
with her bill, while her own birds stood first on 
one pink leg and then on the other and flapped 
their wings for joy. 

“] think you tied a cord round my heart as 
well as round my wing, and that draws me back 
to you, dear mama,” said Goldy, nestling close 
to the white breast that was so full of love for 
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him. “I will fly away and enjoy myself seme- 
times, but I will always come back and tell my 
adventures, and if ever I find my father, I will 
not go to him till I have said good-by and 
thanked you with all my heart.” 

So Goldy lived on with the doves, growing 
strong and handsome, with golden plumes, keen, 
bright eyes, and wide wings that bore him up 
into the sky, where he gazed at the sun with- 
out winking, and was a true eagle, fearless, 
beautiful, and wild. But in his heart he still 
loved the gentle doves, still tried to be like them 
in many things, and after every long flight came 
back to fold his wings in the pine-tree and tell 





‘*HE STOPPED TO REST ON A GREAT CLIFF.” 


splendid tales of all he had seen on the green 
earth and in the blue sky. The wood-birds were 
never tired of hearing these tales, and would 
listen, with their round eyes fixed on him, with- 
out stirring a feather, even for hours at a time. 


They all admired him very much, and loved him, 
too, for, though so strong, he never hurt them, 
and if a hawk came near he would drive it 





**GOLDY FELT HIS FATHER’S GREAT WINGS FOLD ABOUT HIM.” 


away and keep the little song-birds safe. They 
called him their prince, and hoped he would 
always stay with them. 

But Goldy longed for his home on the moun- 
tain-top and for his father, and the older he 
grew the stronger grew the longing; for that 
quiet life was not natural to a bird meant to live 
high among rocks and clouds, to fight the storm, 
and to soar up nearer to the sun. So he could 
not help it, but kept it to himself till one day, 
when he had flown far away and stopped to rest 
on a great cliff in a wild and lonely place, he 
saw a large golden eagle sitting near by, looking 
down upon the world with his keen eye, as if 
trying to find something. Goldy had never seen 
so splendid a bird, and ventured to speak to 
him. He was very gentle to Goldy as the 
young eagle told his story, to which he listened 
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eagerly. Before he ended he gave a loud scream 
of joy, flapped his great wings, and cried, with 
eyes that shone like jewels: 

“ You are my lost baby! I have looked far 
and wide for you, and thought you were dead. 
Welcome, my dashing son, prince of the air 
and delight of my heart!” 

Then Goldy felt his father’s great wings fold 
about him, the golden plumes press his own, and 
the brilliant eyes look fondly into his as the king 
of birds told him about his beautiful mother, 
his new home far away, and the friends waiting 
to welcome him to their free life. 

He enjoyed it all, but when his father wished 
to take him there at once he said gently: 

“No, papa; I must first go and say good-by 
to the dear birds who cared for me when I 
was a poor, helpless, naughty little fowl. I 
promised, and I cannot grieve them by going 
away without telling them how happy I am 
and thanking them.” 

“ And so you shall, and take my thanks also. 
Give Madam Dove this feather, and tell her 
that no creature that flies will ever harm her 
while she has the king’s plume to show. Make 
haste, my son, and return as soon as you can, 
for I cannot spare you long.” 

Then Goldy flew back and told his happy 
news, and though the doves were very sorry to 
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lose him, they knew it was best, for his right 
place was with his royal father. They and 
other summer birds were soon going south for 
the winter, and would have to leave him, for 
eagles love snow and wind and storms, and do 
not fly to warm countries in autumn. 

Every one was glad Goldy had found his fa- 
ther, and when the time came for him to go, all 
gathered to say good-by. Mrs. Dove was very 
proud of the golden feather, and Bill and Coo 
felt as brave as lions when they stuck it up in 
their nest like a banner, for it was a great honor 
to have such a gift from the king of birds. 

There was a lively farewell concert, and 
everything in the wood that could sing joined 
in it; even the owl hooted, and the hoarse 
crows cawed, while the mosquitos hummed 
Then, with 


and the crickets chirped like mad. 
kisses all round, Goldy flew up, up, far out of 
sight, while the sweet music followed him till 


he could hear it no longer. But under his 
wing he hid a little white feather, Mother 
Dove’s last gift to him, which would keep his 
heart always true and warm. 

And the lessons of the gentle bird helped him 
to rule his temper, guide his will, and make 
him a comfort to his father, the pride of the 
mountain-top, and the noblest eagle that ever 
turned his golden eyes to the sun. 
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CHAPTER V. 


HOW ARTHUR CAME 


OF WHAT 


UNTO THE ASSAY, AND 
BEFELL. 

Now turn we to young Arthur, who, with the 
two that he called father and brother, Sir Ector, 
and Sir Kay beside him, was patiently abiding 
within Sir Ector’s pavilion the outcome of all 
that was happening. For there Merlin had bid- 
den Arthur to await his coming, and had prom- 
ised him that he and Sir Ulfius would be with 
him anon when the fitting time had arrived for 
him to make the great assay. 

So they there abided the coming of Merlin 
and Sir Ulfius, and no man might know how 
mighty was the tumult of soul that filled them 
whilst they waited there within the pavilion. 
For lo! Sir Ector’s face was as red as fire, and 
the sweat stood in beads upon his forehead and 
trickled down upon his beard. Somewhile he 
sat drumming with his fingers upon the table ; 
anon he would start away from his seat and take 
to striding up and down the narrow space as 
though, by moving thus, he might somewhat 
appease the distraction of his spirit. As for Sir 
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Kay, he sat as pale as ashes, his eyes shining 
like coals of fire, the whiles he gnawed the fin- 
ger-nails of his cold and trembling hands. 
indeed, he was like one gone distraught; nor 
knew he rightly whether all the fury that con- 
sumed him was of joy, or whether it was of 
despair that so great and so marvelous an estate 
should have passed him by to have fallen upon 
his younger brother, who had erstwhile been 
only his esquire-at-arms. 

But young Arthur was like a youthful eagle 
held within a cage. Motionless he sat as any 
carven statue— motionless, with level brows 
and quick, stern, eagle gaze that looked now 
this way and now that. Nor moved he other- 
wise so much as a single hair. For a great 
ferment had been working in his royal blood 
for that week past, so that all the manhood 
within him had been turned, as it were, into the 
strong wine of entire kingliness. So he sat there 
now like a young prince awaiting the coming 
of his full royalty. 

Thus bided the three when, of a sudden, the 
curtains of the pavilion were flung violently 
apart, and there quickly entered two tall and 
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stately figures. ‘lhe one who so came was Mer- 
lin the Wise, the other was Sir Ulfius the Stead- 
fast. But Merlin strode straight to Arthur, and 
looked him full in the face. “Sir,” said he, 
speaking in his deep, shaking tones, like as 
though a great bell had been struck with a mall, 
“sir, your time hath now come; for, as I wotted 
would happen, seven kings do now stand before 
the marble cube together with the archbishop, 
and these shall be your witnesses in that which 
you are now about to undertake. So come you 
forth unto your trial, to the which Sir Ulfius and 
I shall go with you for to vouch for you.” 

But at the coming of the twain Arthur had 
arisen, and now stood fronting them; and if his 
cheeks were whiter than was their wont, he was 
pale, not with fear, but with the great wonder 
of his dawning glory. “Lo,” quoth he, “here 
am I! And I will do your bidding in every 
wise you may ordain for me.” 

So went they five forth straightway, Arthur — 
as became his kingly estate — walking one pace 
before the others. All in crimson was he clad 
from top to toe, and a richly bedight sword in a 
crimson scabbard hung at his side. Around his 
head he wore a small fillet of fine gold, and the 
fillet was of such a sort as the son of a king 
might have the right to wear. Upon his right 
hand walked Merlin the Wise for to announce 
his estate ; upon his left hand walked Sir Ulfius 
the Steadfast, clad all in full armor, for to act as 
the champion of his claims. Close behind him 
came Sir Ector and Sir Kay—the younger man 
still pale as ashes, and with eyes that burned 
like coals beneath his arched black eyebrows. 

‘So they reached the gates that barred the way 
to the lane that led to the marble cube. Here 
stood an herald, who, seeing them approach, 
stayed them in their coming, and bade them to 
announce their quality and to proclaim for what 
purpose they came thither. Upon this Sir 
Ulfius the Steadfast lifted up the vizor of his 
helmet, and Merlin spake. “ Sir Herald,” quoth 
he, “well dost thou know me, and well dost 
thou know Sir Ulfius the Steadfast, who stand- 
eth yonder over against me. Both he and I do 


truly avouch that this youth, whom we bring 
with us hither, is the son of a great and worthy 
king. W°‘:-iefore, upon our advisement, he would 
fain assay the adventure of yonder Sword.” 


Then spake Sir Ulfius in his deep, harsh 
voice: “ Unto the verity of his claims to kingly 
estate do I also avouch by my sacred word and 
troth.” 

“If so be you do both avouch unto his king- 
liness,” said the herald, “ who dares to gain- 
say the same? Wherefore, as ye will, so mought 
it be.” Thus saying, he set his trumpet to his 
lips and blew a blast so loud and clear as to 
stun the ears of those who stood nigh unto 
him. 

At this signal the gates of the court swung 
slowly open, and there before the five lay 
stretched the long alleyway, spread with its 
carpet of crimson velvet; there, in the remote 
distance, stood the marble cube, the Anvil, and 
the Sword; there, far away, gathered in noble 
seeming the Archbishop of Canterbury, his 
court, and the seven kings who held discourse 
with him; there, row upon row, were gath- 
ered in high array the thousands and the thou- 
sands who were assembled to behold the assay 
of the Sword, 

And lo! every face of that great multitude 
was now turned toward young Arthur, and 
every gaze was now directed altogether upon 
him. An hundred thousand stared upon him 
where he stood, so that all appeared, as it 
were, to be a mass of staring faces. 

And Arthur himself was like one who stood 
in a dream, albeit his kingly spirit faltered 
not; for all that he now beheld — those teem- 
ing thousands, those rich and various colors, 
that straight pathway, the cube, the Sword, 
and the noble and kingly people gathered 
thereat — he beheld as in some vision and not 
with the waking eyes of usual life. Mean- 
time a great silence had fallen upon all; for 
the plain and simple coming of those five was 
of a very different sort from all the pomp 
and circumstance that had surrounded the fa- 
mous kings and dukes who had come thither 
that day. Wherefore all the world wondered 
what such a poor approach as this should fore- 
tell. Then, as in a dream, with Merlin upon 
the right hand and with Sir Ulfius upon the 
left, young Arthur made progression up that 
long alleyway, and so complete was that great 
silence that overhung his coming that the tin- 
kling and the ringing of the armor chains and 
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plates of Sir Ulfius and Sir Kay, and the heavy 
fall of their footsteps, might be heard even at a 
great distance. So they five advanced, slowly 
and with fitting dignity; so they reached the 
steps that led unto the marble cube; so they 
ascended the stairway and stood before the 
archbishop and the seven kings who were with 
him; so they reached the end, and there halted 
and waited for the archbishop to speak to 
them. 

Thereupon the archbishop came forth to 
greet them, and thus he spake: “ Merlin the 
Wise, I know thee right well. But who may 
be this youth whom ye bring with you to this 
place?” 

Then said Merlin, speaking in a loud, deep 
voice,‘so that all about to a great distance 
might hear his words: “Lo, my Lord Arch- 
bishop, I will tell ye sooth. This youth whom 
I bring thus before you isnamed Arthur, and he 
is the true and only son of King Uther Pen- 
dragon. Right well do I know this to be the 
perfect truth, for I have kept him in my sight 
from his tenderest infancy, and have watched 
over him until now, and unto the faithfulness 
of all that I say I do pledge my most solemn 
word and troth.” 

Then said Sir Ulfius, speaking also in a loud, 
far-reaching voice: “I likewise do affirm this 
youth to be the true and lawful son of King 
Uther Pendragon and of his wife Queen 
Igrayne. For I too have known of his estate 
from his tenderest infancy until now —and 
unto this, as being the truth, do I plight my 
most solemn word and troth. Likewise here do 
I stand as his champion, for to defend his claims 
against any one whomsoever that may assault 
the verity of that which I do say.” 

Then was every one who heard these words 
stricken dumb, as it were, with a great and 
mighty amazement; nor could any man, for a 
while, say a single word. ‘Then it was the 
archbishop who spake: “ My lords, my lords!” 
cried he, still shaken with a great and mighty 
amazement, “ what is this wonderful thing that 
mine ears do hear? Who may credit so mar- 
velous a thing? And yet, ye having avouched 
it, who may misdoubt that it is thetruth? For 
this I do affirm: that no man, hearing you 
so pledge your solemn words, may dare to deny 
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to this youth the right to make the assay of 
this adventure. Wherefore,”— here he turned 
to young Arthur, — “yonder is the Sword! 
Make thou thine attempt, and may God go 
with thee to give thee strength!” 

Then, in all the hush of that wonder-stricken 
multitude of royal and lordly folk, did that one 
youth —crimson-clad, like a flame — ascend 
the steps that led to the Anvil. And as he 
ascended the steps, lo! a sunbeam fell through 
a crevice of the canopy and smote upon his 
head, so that his hair and his budding beard 
shone like a glory, and the fillet of gold upon 
his brows shot forth a spark like unto a star. 
So in goodly wise did he approach that great 
assay. 

And now, setting his knee to the Anvil, he 
grasped the hilt of the Glave with both his 
sinewy hands; he bent his frame to the assay, 
and drew. Then, lo, as once before, but now 
in the plain sight of all the world, the shining 
blade slid slowly and smoothly out from its 
iron matrix, and, behold, Arthur held it in his 
hands within the sight of all! 

A moment there was of dead and perfect 
silence; then, like a thunderclap, there burst 
forth in one great shout the sound of an hun- 
dred thousand voices uplifted in deafening 
acclamation. And then, as though a wind of 
fury had smitten it, that whole great multitude 
arose from where it sat in a tumult of tossing 
arms, of waving hands, and of shouting lips. 
For lo! the Sword was drawn! The miracle 
had been achieved within the sight of all! 

Thrice Arthur whirled the Sword about his 
head, flashing like lightning. Then, setting 
the point against the face of the solid iron, he 
drave it smoothly and swiftly back into its em- 
bedment whence he had drawn it. 
time he drew it forth ; a second time he whirled 
it thrice about his head ; a second time he drave 
it back into the bosom of the iron Anvil. ‘Then 
once again he drew it forth; and so thrice, in 
the eyes of all the world, did he achieve the 


A second 


adventure that no other man but he might hope 
to compass. 

And all the while that he so thrice performed 
this miracle the mighty multitude swayed and 
thundered about him. And still it so swayed 
and thundered as, having set the point of the 
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shining Sword to the ground, Arthur stood there 
for a while leaning upon the hilt, his bosom nis- 
ing and falling with great breathing, the whiles 
he gazed out straight before him from under 
his level brows with his piercing and eagle-like 
gaze, beholding nothing of things about him 
and recking nothing but the thoughts that 
moved within him. And ever the tumult 
rocked and thundered round him as rocks and 
thunders the tempest round the young eagle 
where he stands unruffled, alone, and motion- 
less upon his high pinnacle of rock. For so 
stood young Arthur upon his pinnacle of king- 
hood, hearing, as afar off, the roar and the 
thunder of that mighty acclamation. 

Then, through all the tumult, came King 
Leodegrance forward and took him by the 
hand, and lo, the tears were trickling down 
upon his cheeks and upon his beard. “ And is 
it indeed true,” cried he, “that I this day be- 
hold the very flesh and blood of mine own dear 
friend and comrade King Uther Pendragon? 
And is it indeed true that his own son doth 
now stand before me clothed with such kingly 
estate?” 

Then did Arthur fall a-trembling ; 
indeed the very truth of all that had happened 
unto him came, of a sudden, strongly upon him. 
“ Ay,” cried he; “I am in sooth the son of 
King Uther Pendragon! And well I know thee 
as my father’s one-time true and faithful friend. 
Wherefore I do now crave a boon of thee, and 
this it is: that this day thou wilt confer my 
knighthood upon me.” 

Then King Leodegrance kissed him upon the 
forehead. “So shall it be,” quoth he, “and 
glad am I that I may do thee this honor. But 
tell me, have I not seen thy face before this 


for now 


time ?” 

“ Ay,” said Arthur; “for it was even I who 
drew forth Merlin’s blade from the table at the 
forest inn where thou and thy court abided one 
night. There I drew forth that blade even as 
I drew forth this Sword this day.” 

Then King Leodegrance cried out, marvel- 


ling none the less. 

But now the archbishop came forth, and 
Arthur knelt before him for his blessing, which 
the archbishop forthwith bestowed upon him. 
Then, before he arose, Arthur spake thus: 
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“My Lord Archbishop, I have one thing to 
ask of thee, and that is this: that thou wilt 
take this precious Sword that I have won this 
day, and that thou wilt place it upon the high 
altar as a bequest from me, who am King Uther 
Pendragon’s son.” 

“So shall it be accepted,” quoth the arch- 
bishop, “and, I wot, a right kingly gift is that 
which thou dost so reverently bestow upon the 
church this day.” 

Then came forth King Ban of Benwick and 
gave Arthur good greeting as had those other 
two; for King Ban was of noble heart, and be- 
grudged honor to no man. 

But all the other of those seven kings there 
present stood aloof in anger and in sullen mood. 
And more especially angered were those two 
who should have approved themselves Arthur's 
brothers by law, to wit, King Lot and King 
Uriens. These kings, unlike King Leode- 
grance and King Ban, now refused to accept or 
to accredit Arthur's approvement; wherefore, 
gathering themselves together and led by King 
Lot and King Uriens, they departed with angry 
and averted faces; nor would they hearken to 
anything that the archbishop might say unto 
them. 

As for Sir Ector and Sir Kay, they stood 
upon one side, weighed down by sadness; for it 
seemed to them that Arthur had, of a sudden, 
been uplifted so far from their estate that they 
might never hope to approach him more. For 
now he was indeed of kingly consequence, and 
they were but common knights. Nor was it till 
Arthur turned to them and took them by the 
hands and kissed them upon the cheeks that 
they felt again uplifted unto him. 

Then last of all Arthur turned unto Merlin, 
and, kneeling, kissed his hand. 

Then turned he unto Sir Ulfius, and, kneel- 
ing, kissed his hand also. 

For surely these two were they who had done 
the most of all to bring him unto his high estate 
of kingship. 


And so I have told you how Arthur achieved 
the adventure of the Sword that day, and how, 
of a sudden, he arose from being only a poor 
esquire-at-arms to becoming the foremost of 


consequence in all that land. Wherefore may 
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every young life so make itself ready for high 
honors (should they befall) as did young Ar- 
thur of Britain. 


: But no man may arise of a sudden to such 
yreatness as this and yet make no enemies 
thereby. Nor might any one, even a potent 
king, have chanced at that time to become 
overlord of that land without awakening the 
ire of all those who had hoped for the same 
lofty honor themselves. Wherefore, even had 
King Leodegrance of Camilard, or King Lot, 
or King Uriens, or King Ban won that great ac- 
complishment, all those other kings would, of a 
surety, have been set against him in bitter 
despite. 

So, in sooth, it was not to be supposed that 
when a youth so unknown to all the world as 
was Arthur did suddenly achieve that high 
honor, proud and haughty kings should bow 
their heads in acknowledgment of him. Far 
otherwise was it with them, for, whilst no man 
in all the world dared to gainsay the truth of 
Merlin’s plighted word and of Sir Ulfius’s plighted 
word unto the faces of these two, yet when these 
kings were come together into privy communion 
of talk among themselves, they freely spake 
their minds upon these matters. 

“ Wherefore,” said some, “should we accept 
this unknown knave upon the testimony only of 
two voices, and those voices not of royal es- 
tate 2?” 

“ How,” said others, “shall we be assured 
that it is indeed true that this beardless boy is 
of such royal estate as he is proclaimed to be ? 
For who in all the world hath heard till now 
that King Uther Pendragon ever had a son?” 

“ And shall we,” said still others, “ rest con- 
tent to have a beardless lad whom no man 
knoweth for to rule over us who have for all 
these many years lived as kings in our own 
royal right? And shall we so receive him upon 

i no better assurance than the word of Merlin 

the Wise and of Ulfius the Steadfast? Who 

may know but that they two have plotted this 
matter betwixt them, and have raised this strip- 
ling up that they might exalt themselves along 
with him!” 

Thus spake these kings and dukes privily 
among themselves, so that it fell out that no 
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one of all those royal folk would accept Arthur, 
saving only King Leodegrance of Camilard 
and King Ban of Benwick. For all the other 
of the seventeen kings and all the sixteen dukes 
cried out among themselves: “ Nay; we will 
have none of him except upon further trial and 
upon greater avouching!”’ 

Nor, indeed, might the archbishop himself 
altogether accept the claims of young Arthur. 
Nor was it until he, together with King Leode- 
grance and King Ban, had talked in secret for 
a long while with Merlin and with Sir Ulfius and 
with Sir Ector that he proclaimed liumself to be 
satisfied. Yet, having so communed with those 
three, it was not possible for the archbishop nor 
for any man to doubt the avouchment of such 
famous and noble men — wherefore in the end he 
accepted and acknowledged Arthur as the true 
and lawful son of King Uther Pendragon. 
Moreover, he could not but give great words 
of praise unto Merlin, that he should thus cun 
ningly have guarded that one-time tender and 
precious life from its potent enemies until such 
time that the child had reached manly estate 
and so was well fitted to guard himself against 
evil-doers. 

Nevertheless, for the better satisfaction of all 
the world, the archbishop ordained that further 
trials of the Sword should be made. This he 
did, not to satisfy himself, but because it came 
unto his ears that many lords and barons (being 
led thereto by those fifteen kings and sixteen 
dukes) affirmed among themselves “ that it were 
great shame unto all that the realm should be 
given to be governed by a beardless boy not of 
high blood born.” 

So the archbishop ordained that another as- 
say of the Sword should be made at Candlemas, 
and thereto came many royal and lordly folk; 
and thereat Arthur again drew forth the Sword 
from the Anvil in the sight of all. But still 
many doubted, and so the archbishop ordained 
that a third trial should be made at Easter, and, 
after that, that a fourth trial should be made at 
Pentecost. And at all these trials Arthur re- 
peatedly drew forth the Sword from the Anvil 
in the sight of all men. 

But now the lesser barons and the commons 
cried out that these were trials enow, and that 
Arthur had surely approved himself to be right- 
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fully king; wherefore they demanded that he 
should be made king indeed, so that he might 
rule over them. 

For now it had come to pass that whitherso- 
ever Arthur went great crowds followed after 
him, striving to touch the hem of his cloak, and 
giving him loud acclaim as being the true son 
of King Uther Pendragon and lawful Overlord 
of Britain. Wherefore the archbishop (seeing 
how the people loved Arthur and how greatly 
they desired him for their king) ordained that 
he should be rightwise anointed and crowned 
unto royal estate; and so it was done. 

Upon this all those evil-minded kings and 
dukes departed in great despite and mightily 
wroth, and so, in great vexation and trouble, 
Arthur, the son of Uther Pendragon, began his 
great and glorious reign. 


Now I shall not tell you in full of the wars 
that followed, in which, by the time that seven 
years had ‘passed, Arthur had overcome all his 
enemies. For sometime, haply, you may read 
for yourself concerning these things in that great 
book called “ Le Morte d’Arthur,” made more 
than four hundred years ago by the father of all 
English printers ; for therein all these things are 
set forth at great length. Therein may ye read 
of how there came against Arthur, for to over- 
throw him, six kings, to wit, the King of 
Scotland, King Nantres of Garloth, a king 
named Carados, a king called the King of an 
Hundred Knights—they and King Lot and 
King Uriens, those evil-minded brothers-in- 
law of Arthur who should have stood his friends, 
but who were instead his bitterest foes. But 
Arthur had the people on his side, and, being 
advised by Merlin and Sir Ulfius (whom he had 
made his chamberlain), and being helped and 
sustained by Sir Bodwin of Britain (whom he 
had made his constable), and by Sir Kay (whom 
he had made seneschal of all his kingdom), he 
overcame his enemies in a pitched battle, and 
drave them from the field. 

In that great book ye may read how, upon 
Merlin’s advisement, King Arthur made friends 
with King Ban of Benwick and with King Bors 
of North Gaul, and united them to him into 
close alliance against all their enemies. There 


ye may read how, accordingly, when King Lot 
and King Uriens came against Arthur a second 
time with nine other kings, and with a mighty 
host that overwhelmed all the land with fire and 
sword, King Arthur, having thus King Ban 
and King Bors with him, was able to go against 
them with a considerable array. There may ye 
read of how a great battle was fought nigh the 
forest of Bedegraine; whereat Arthur (though 
so young in years and though outnumbered nigh 
two to one by his enemies) achieved a great vic- 
tory over the eleven kings, so that their hosts 
were entirely broken and dispersed over the face 
of the land. 

There may ye read how King Rayence ot 
North Wales sent despiteful word to King 
Arthur that he would presently come to take 
Arthur’s young beard for to trim a mantle 
withal, and how him also King Arthur over- 
threw with great ease. 

There may ye read how King Arthur sent for 
his half-sister Queen Margaise, the wife of King 
Lot, for to come to his court with her five sons, 
there to remain as an hostage; and of how he 
sent for his half-sister Queen Morgana le Fay, 
the wife of King Uriens, to come to court with 
her one son, Sir Owaine le Blanch Mains, also 
to remain as an hostage, and of how thence- 
forth there was peace betwixt Arthur and his 
brothers-in-law. All these things may ye read 
therein, and of many other things as well, show- 
ing how, with heart of gentleness and yet with 
fist of steel, King Arthur stablished his king- 
hood over all that realm. 

But that of which I have now presently to 
tell you is of another sort; for I shall there set 
forth before you how King Arthur won him a 
queen, and of the goodiy adventures that hap- 
pened to him thereby (for now seven years had 
passed in strife and victory, and he had grown 
from a lad to a man of five-and-twenty) ; and of 
these things ye may not read in that great book 
whereof I spake. For that of which I shall 
now tell you may be found only in ancient bal- 
lads and tales of yore. 

So listen, and ye shall hear of the great deeds 
and of the knightly adventures that happened in 
the fair times of smiling peace that followed 
after all those dreadful wars. 


(To be continued.) 
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LITTLE MAN FRIDAY. 


By CLARA 


Morris. 


BABYISH voice outside called : 


“ Fwiday! Fwiday! Oh- 





’ 


h-h, Fwiday !’ 
Then there was a pierc- 
ing whistle, followed by a 
boy’s voice at highest pos- 
sible pitch crying: “ Fri- 
day! Friday! Friday!” 

Mrs. Ames twitched her 
shoulders impatiently. She 
was distinctly cross, for she 
was in the midst of the mis- 
ery of making jelly that would n’t “jell,” and 
as the calls of her two children came to her 
ears she exclaimed : 

“For mercy’s sake, just look at that glass of 
jelly, nearly cold and no thicker than: cream! 
And all my life I ’ve despised the woman that 
had to stiffen up her jelly with gelatin! Well, 
serves me right for beginning a thing on Friday! 
Nothing good ever came to any one on Friday!” 

I laughed and said: “ Did n’t Harry’s dog, 
Little Man Friday, come to you on that day ?” 

“Yes,” she snapped, “he did, if you call Aim 
anything good; and he came in a storm that 
tore off the shingles and let in the rain and 
spoiled the ceiling of my spare bedroom! No; 
nothing good ever comes to any one on Friday, 
and—” 

Just then there rose upon the air a cry of dog- 
gish anguish, and I ran out to see what was the 
matter with Little Friday Ames, whose high and 
sharp &i-yi, Ri-yi/ expressed great terror or 
pain. 

The front yard was separated from the back 
by a high, close lattice with a door in it. The 
children had thoughtlessly closed this door, and 
then, on starting away to play, had called and 
called to the dog to follow them. Poor little 
beast! He had hunted faithfully for an opening, 
had tried to fling himself bodily through the 
obstruction, and finally had attempted to dig a 
place beneath the lattice; but being a boy’s dog, 
and wildly impatient to follow his beloved com- 


panion, he had not dug deep enough, and in at- 
tempting to squeeze through he had stuck fast. | 
ran frantically about, looking for some tool or 
implement that would be of service, and at last, 
with the aid of a fire-shovel and much petting 
and soothing, I succeeded in digging him out ; 
and the next moment he was sending a shower 
of gravel back from his flying feet as he tore 
off after his chums, Harry and little Sue. 

Like most boys’ dogs, Friday was a mongrel. 
It would be much easier to say what he was not 
than what he was, for he was neither retriever, 
pointer, St. Bernard, Newfoundland, bull, nor 
mastiff— nor anything else that was well-bred or 
clearly defined ; but he was intelligence itself. 

He was never tired, never cross; he was 
always ready to eat or sleep. He was of me- 
dium size, and he had a yellow-brown coat of 
short stiff hair marked by a dark stripe running 
down his backbone. Nature had carelessly given 
him four misfit feet much too large for him 
At first sight people were apt to pity him for 
having to carry about such length and weight of 
caudal appendage as he had, and declared he 
should have been divorced from it in his earliest 
youth; but once they saw the very tempest of joy 
that lumpy long tail could express,—saw it like 
a harp-string fairly vibrating with love and de- 
votion,—they felt there was not one inch too 
much of it. In his ridiculous body he showed 
all the flighty activity of a fox-terrier, while in 
his rare moments of quietude his face wore a 
truly mastiff-like gravity. 

On the morning of the equinoctial storm, two 
years before,—a Friday morning,— Mr. Ames, 
on opening his door, had found on the porch a 
wet, shivering, shaking, forlorn little puppy. He 
was empty, he was cold, and probably he was 
frightened, but he did n’t show it if he was; on 
the contrary, he rose and ambled with shivery 
joy to meet Mr. Ames, to whose face he lifted 
his bright eyes, gazing at him with that expres- 
sion of immeasurable, undying trust that is found 
in its perfection only in the eyes of a boy’s dog. 
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” 


earth did you come from ? 


But the puppy, moved doubtless by the same 





‘*MAN FRIDAY, WHEN PIDDEN TO GIVE UP THE BAG, 
AS A FULL MOUTH WOULD PERMIT.” 


impulse to avoid further wetting, 
without answering the question, and with the 
air of saying, “ Yes, thank you, I wé// come in 
and rest awhile, since you press me so!” he 
ambled across the room toward the stove. But 
his muddy feet left a number of tracks on the 
creamy whiteness of the kitchen floor, and Mrs. 


VoL. XXX.— 28-20. 


slipped inside 


Mr. Ames, as he stepped quickly back to 
avoid the rain, exclaimed: “Well, where on 
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Ames — bustling and indignant — was making 
some threats about * putting that horrid little 
beast right out of there!” when Harry came in. 
The moment the bold blue eyes of the boy met 


GROWLED AS SAVAGELY 
(SEE PAGE 1g.) 


the brown bright eyes of the dog, they under- 
stood each other — each recognized in the other 
his missing chum. 
“Oh, mother!” cried Harry, “I want him!” 
And Mrs. Ames, turning the pancakes with 
unnecessary emphasis, replied that he “ might 
go right on wantin’! If he wanted a dog, he’d 
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better wait and get a good one, not a poor, 
miserable, splay-footed, no-breed thing like 
that!” 

But Harry persisted, and when he saw the 
tracks on the floor he cried out: 

“Oh, please, mama, please let him stay 
just to-day, to play ‘Man Friday’ when I’m 
‘Robinson Crusoe’! See his nice footprints 
already made —and you won't let me go to 
school to-day— and I have to play with some- 


thing!” and so on; and Mrs. Ames, vowing 


that “she would ne’er consent — consented,” of 


course. 

The little waif, with rare discretion, had mean- 
while withdrawn to comparative seclusion be- 
hind the cozy kitchen stove, where the pleasant 
warmth was gradually subduing his convulsive 
shivers; and when Harry placed before him a 
dish of warm bread and milk, the hungry little 
chap cleaned the dish, and then, stretching him- 
self out behind the stove, he slept like a small 
log until the children came from the dining- 
room and called him to take his part in their 
production of the thrilling drama of “* Robinson 
Crusoe.” But before beginning that, they had 
to perform the important duty of naming him ; 
and considering the day of the week and 
the part he was to play for them, they thought 
that “ Littlke Man Friday” would be a suitable 
name. Mrs. Ames, for different reasons, quite 
agreed with them, for she declared that Friday 
was the worst day of the week, and the puppy 
was the worst-looking specimen of doghood 
she ever saw! — taking the sting off her words, 
however, by placing a basin of drinking water in 
the corner for him. 

And Mr. Ames, as he flapped his umbrella 
open and shut two or three times,— to make 
sure it would open quickly when he got outside 
in the pouring rain,—nodded his head and 
said: “The name would fit the puppy like his 
skin!” 

Whereupon Sue, who was an observant small 
person, excitedly informed him that “his skin 
did n’t fit ’im at all, but hanged jus’ loose all 


” 


over ’im—mebbe it was n’t his skin, after all! 

And Mr. Ames laughed and said: “ Well, he 
can’t go out and change it in such a storm 
as this, so he ’d better grow as fast as possible 
and fill it up — but the name is all right!’ 


’ 


And so the little wanderer and waif had sud- 
denly found himself in possession of a local habi- 
tation andaname. While he was known as Little 
Man Friday to the children, to the neighbors he 
He filled 


He was not fat, mind you, 


was known as “ Little Friday Ames.” 
his skin nicely now. 
—no boy’s dog ever has time to get fat,— but 
his skin had that looseness at the back of the 
neck necessary for Harry’s lifting him. 

His ears were a bit jagged on the edges in 
consequence of his too ready obedience to 
Harry’s promiscuous “ sickings.” Man Friday 
was not heavy enough to be a successful fighter 
—not strong enough; he almost always got 
whipped ; but that made no difference to him. 
A “s-s-sick ’em” 
is to a boy, and being a boy’s dog, Friday 
could n’ t take a dare ; and had Harry “ sicked” 
him at a royal Bengal tiger, he would have 
done his loyal, idiotic little best to tackle the 


to a dog is what a “ dare” 


awful beast. 

It was surprising, the amount of knowledge 
the dog had gained in two years. Every boy 
in the neighborhood knew he was worth his 
weight in gold as a finder of lost balls. He 
could carry canes, and bring sticks out of the 
water. He walked on his hind legs, sat 
up badly, and smoked a pipe worse, and was 
a grateful dog that these three tricks were only 
required of him on wet Saturday afternoons. 

The only time he had ever wished he was 
away was when a visitor was trying to teach 
him to hold a biscuit on his nose, and then toss 
it up at command, and catch it. That expe- 
rience greatly reduced his regard for grown-up 
people. He was no respecter of persons. He 
would rush madly into any neighbor’s cellar, 
and tear everything to pieces there, at a merely 
whispered: “ Rats, Friday!” 

One poor housekeeper once remarked that 
when he got among her barrels she might have 
thought, from the noise he made, that she was 
in a cooper-shop. 

Like all intelligent dogs, he could measure 
time very well. Every morning he escorted the 
children to the school-yard gate, there giving 
up to Sue the small bag containing the primer, 
slate, and apples that in those days were con- 
sidered sufficient for the beginning of every 


young person’s education. This surrender was, 
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of course, not made peacefully— every boy’s 
dog will understand that. Man Friday, when 
bidden to give up the bag, growled as savagely 
as a full mouth would permit, and quite properly 
jerked the bag away from the hand held out for 
it. A struggle always followed, in which some 
very dreadful blows had to be inflicted by Sue’s 
chubby hands, while the delighted tots looking 
on screamed with glee: “Oh, he ’s goin’ to 
bite! yes, he is too—he ’s goin’ to bite!” 

And then the invincible Sue boldly seized 
upon the long tail, and Little Friday Ames 
dropped the bag to defend himself; while, with 
shrieks of triumph, the bag was snatched up, 
and his duty of amusing the children done, he 
turned and trotted home alone, wisely attend- 
ing to any visiting of his own during that period 
of quiet. 

Truth to tell, Man Friday had but few friends 
of his own race. Gentlemen’s big, well-bred 
dogs looked down on him, while he simply 
hated ladies’ dogs, himself declining any ac- 
quaintance with them. But he had one chum, 
another boy’s dog, that he was really fond of. 
He lived in another ward, and went to school 
He had started out mean- 

He knew every required 
“breadth of head,” 
“ underhung 
tail”; but somehow 


there with his boy. 

ing to be a bulldog. 
“point” —all about the 
“depth of 
“bowed legs,” and “stub 
or other he had been dipped into the wrong 
dye-pot: he was perfectly black. Think of it! 
—he who was to have been pink of skin, white 


nose-top,” jaw,” 


of coat, and with just a patch over his eye! 
This so rattled him that while he bowed his 
legs he got them much too long, which made 
him forget to push his nose up into his fore- 
head. And the very first time he got a good 
look at himself, he said, he knew if he was n't 
drowned he ’d simply have to be a boy’s dog; 
no one else on earth, it seemed, could look 
at him without laughing rudely or throwing 
at him—and every dog knows that 
the stones hurt the least. 

But the day he was to have been drowned 
was so cold the water froze, and next morning 
he went out and hunted up a boy who was 
always fighting, and proved to him that, though 
his “ points” were all wrong, he had the true 
bulldog grip and pluck; and his boy named 


stones 


” 


MAN FRIDAY. 
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him “ Terror,” which was shortened to Terry for 
every-day use. 

And Terry, the black, long-legged, long-nosed 
freak of a bulldog was Little Man Friday’s closest 
friend, and they often met at a German restau- 
rant. They both were sober dogs, but this 
shop was midway between the two schools, and 
therefore convenient for both ; and they could 
retire into the back yard and crawl under a 
grindstone, and, in its cool shadow, discuss 
everything. 

But never, ever, even in Terry’s company, did 
Little Man Friday fail to keep “ tab” on the fly- 
ing moments. Never once did the Comanche 
yell of the first boy out of school fail to be 
answered by the shrill &7-yz, 47-yi/ of Little 
Friday Ames, who was outside the school-yard 
gate, ready for duty —for leaps over clasped 
hands, races, tearing imaginary game from the 
unwilling earth, or to fight anything he was 
“ sicked ” at. 

Oh, yes; Friday could tell other hours besides 
What he did n’t know about boys 


He put no 


meal-times. 
was certainly not worth knowing. 
trust in the boy with a handful of string ; and it 
was amusing to see how cleverly he “jockeyed ” 
with that boy, always keeping a bit behind. 
He knew his long tail suggested all sorts of 
to Then, 
whenever he came upon an old kettle or pot 
or pan, he sat down right there and then! 


ideas a boy with a string. too, 


No whistling, no knee-patting, * old-man- 


could make him rise until the boys had 


no 
ning” 
moved on a bit. He was not cross, only firm — 
very firm! Pleasantly but very solidly he sat 
down hard and fast to guard that long tail of his, 
tucked safely beneath him. You see, his memory 
was an excellent one. He could see that between 
a boy and a dog—even between a swimming 
and a whipping — there was a natural associa- 
tion of ideas, as the saying is; but he considered 
a dog’s tail and a tin kettle as natural enemies. 

On the day mentioned, after having released 
Man Friday from his painful and humiliating 
position, I returned to the kitchen and sat down 
to regain my breath, while Mrs. Ames, still vexed 
over her unjelled jelly, went about putting 
everything in the perfect order her soul loved. 
She had just announced to me that “ we might 
as well go into the sitting-room now, and have 














“NO WHISTLING, NO KNEE-PATTING, NO ‘OLD-MANNING’ COULD MAKE HIM RISE 
UNTIL HIS CHUMS HAD MOVED ON A BIT.” 
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a look at those patterns,” when I heard the 
rattle of gravel flung from flying feet, and saw 
Man Friday tear around the house, up the 
porch steps, and into the kitchen, where he 
flung himself against Mrs. Ames with yelps such 
as I had never heard from him before; he 
seemed literally wild with excitement and fear — 
his eyes so widely strained that they showed 
the bloodshot whites, his body shivering, froth 
about his jaws! Mrs. Ames rushed toward 
the door, crying out: “ He ’s mad —as sure’s 
you 're alive, he is!” 

But I had risen, and, looking beyond Man 
Friday into space, an awful thought came to 
me: “ Zhe children /” 

Friday gave another bound against her, then 
rushed out to the head of the steps. Looking 
back and seeing that he was not followed, he 
sat down suddenly, lifted his muzzle, and gave 
forth a long howl. 

“Mercy me!” Mrs. Ames exclaimed, “the 
dog ’s alone!” and then she called loudly: 
“Harry! Harry! Susie! Sue!” 

At these names Little Friday sprang down the 
steps and, barking furiously, rushed to the gate. 
Mrs. Ames staggered, and for one moment put 
her hand out and clung to the door, when Man 
Friday returned, caught her apron in his teeth, 
and, running backward, pulled her to the porch. 

The next moment she and I rushed out, and 
the passers-by saw two terrified women appa- 
rently playing tag with a common yellow dog 
in the public street; but then, appearances are 
very deceptive things sometimes. 

We had not far to go, only to the next cor- 
ner, and there Little Friday, after looking 
back to see if we followed, turned the corner. 
My brain was working fast. Where were the 
children likely to go in that street to play? 
Mr. Brown’s private stable ? — there was a pony 
there! No; Friday had passed Mr. Brown’s 
house. To the lot where there was a house 
being built? Nothing could happen there; the 
men would see to that. The men? The men? 
Had I not heard that work had been stopped 
there for some days? Friday had turned in 
there, his spasmodic barkings telling me, at least, 
that he was digging. A mass of fallen sand at 
the foot of a little cliff—at one end a crowd of 
small foot-prints all pointing the same way, tell- 
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ing plainly of a childish stampede, Sue’s little 
hat on the ground, and devoted, frantic Man 
Friday digging like mad! —that was what we 
saw when we turned into the open lot. 

After that it seemed a sort of nightmare: 
the summoning of help, the digging, the cau- 
tions to be careful not to hurt the children with 
the shovels should they really be there, the 
prayers and sobs of Mrs. Ames; and through it 
all the panting breath of Little Man Friday dig- 
ging, digging all the time! Then there was a 
cry from the mother. The dog had uncovered a 
bit of Sue’s pink dress! Then, leaving Aer to 
stronger helpers, Friday turned away to win 
his final triumph! Looking at the digging 
men, a sort of pitying contempt came into his 
face, his manner saying as plain as day: “ Oh, 
those men! Why don’t they put their noses to 
the sand and find my boy’s trail before they 
dig like this?” And suiting the action to his 
thought, he nosed along the sand, and then 
suddenly began a fierce digging at a spot quite 
removed from the men, while he barked with 
all the strength he had left! 

“ Oh,” I cried, “‘ see Little Man Friday! You 
are working in the wrong place—I am sure 
your are— Man Friday says so!” 

The men looked up at one another. Every 
moment told: an instant wasted might mean life 
or death! Yet the dog seemed so sure he was 
on the right track that Little Man Friday was 
accepted at once as their guide, master work- 
man, and boss; and where he led they found. 
Presently the rescued children lay upon the 
ground, their nearly suffocated little faces 
turned upward to the blessed light and air, 
while, whimpering and shivering, Man Friday 
ran from one to the other noisily barking his 
song of joy at their rescue. 

When restoratives had been applied and the 
children removed to their home and put to bed, 
Harry called rather weakly: “Friday! Friday!” 
and at that call poor Friday simply lost his wits. 
He howled, he leaped, he barked, he chased 
his own tail round and round until he fell over, 
a helpless heap of joy! 


As we sat at dinner that day, Mrs, Ames said 
in her determined manner: 
“ James, I want a piece of the dreas/ of that 
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chicken, and plenty of gravy, too. And what 
is more, please put it on that gilt-edged plate.” 

And then she rose with her grimmest air, and, 
walking to the kitchen, she placed the plate be- 
fore the surprised dog — who up to that time 
had eaten from a tin pie-pan—and remarked : 
“The best I have is what you 'll get, little man, 
the rest of your days!” and she stroked him 
kindly. 

The china plate worried Friday a bit,— it was 
so fine,— so he carried all the pieces of chicken 
off and ate them from the zinc under the stove, 
and afterward attended rather gingerly to the 
gravy — which was really too good to be left ; 





then, earnestly wishing to show his apprecia- 


tion of her kindness, he went to the cellar for 
a while, and by and by came into the sitting- 
room, dirty, panting, and happy, to lay at her 
feet a large rat. 

3ut even that—though it frightened her 
into shrieks—could not shake Mrs. Ames’s 
new-found liking for the devoted dog, whose 
intelligence and love had, under Providence, 
saved to her her two children. 

As she counted her silver spoons and forks 
into their basket, she said to me: “ As long as 
I ’m a livin’ woman, I ’ll never say a word 
against stray dogs again; for I shall never for- 
get that it was the luckiest day of my life that 
brought to our door Little Man Friday,” 
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WARNING, 
F am 
By A. B. P. 
My papa tells me, if I pout 
And keep my lips “all sticking out,” 
They ll freeze that way some day, and then 
They never will unfreeze again. 


So, boys and girls, you ’d better try 

To be as full of fun as I; 

Then, if your face should freeze and stay, 
Your folks would love you anyway. 


TOMMY AND THE PIE. 





By MatcoLtm DouGLas. 





“Wuicu do you prefer, Tommy, apyle-pie or peach?” 
“Thank you, ma‘am,” said Tomiuy; “I prefer a piece of each.” 


“THE SCULPTOR WROUGHT IN SPLENDID STRIFE.” 
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IN THE MARBLE. 


























By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


THE workman tossed his chisel high ; 

The chips flew here, the hammer there. 
He had had dreams— but wherefore try ? 
What use when Fortune passed him by — 
Or balked him with the evil eye! 







Such marble made a heart’s despair ! a See 
rRY?... SUCH MAR- 
BLE MADE A HEART'S 
DESPAIR!” 


The great block fell aside, nor woke 
Till, after years, one came about 
With power strange secrets to evoke, 
And saw its flawless length, and broke 
Its silence with his mighty stroke, 
And called its sleeping hero out. 


The marble flew in flakes of fire, 
The sculptor wrought in splendid strife ; \ 
His were the hands no task couid tire — 
| The strength of heaven was his desire ; 
He held great spirits in his hire, 
He struck the hero’s soul to life ! 


* * * * 


To one, this idle memory clings, 
His unknown dust the four winds 
blow ; 
His name is with forgotten things. — 
Higher the other sits than kings, 
With those that give the old earth wings; 
For he was Michael Angelo. 
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LION-TAMER. 








By Roy BENSON RICHARDSON. 


Ir had been deemed necessary to spank 
Bobby. When it was all over with the excep- 
tion of the subdued, spasmodic snuffle, Bobby, 
whose palpitating heart was sorely grieved, 
found his way to the library, where his Uncle 
Will had fled. The door was closed, for Uncle 
Will claimed he could n’t bear to hear little 
boys cry. Bobby knocked, and rattled the 
door-knob. 

“ Come in,” called Uncle Will. 

“What—suf—what are you doin’, Uncle 
Will ?” asked Bobby, in a plaintive pipe. 

“ Reading about lions,” was the reply; and 
Uncle Will bent again over his book. 

Bobby advanced, sniffing, and took an hum- 
ble stand by the arm of his uncle’s chair. In 
Uncle Will’s lap, sure enough, lay a large book, 
on the open page of which was a picture, in 
colors, of an immense and ferocious lion in the 
act of rending a mild gazelle. ‘To look at the 
scene was to shudder, and Bobby put his fin- 
ger in his mouth, dreading to think what might 
happen if the lion should suddenly leap out of 
the book. 

“Does the subject interest you?” Uncle 
Will asked encouragingly, putting an arm about 
his nephew. Bobby climbed into the chair. 
He felt safer, at any rate, near Uncle Will. 

“ He won't hurt us, will he?” he remarked, 
with an air of boldness. “Would he eat us, 
Uncle Will?” 

““¢When satiated with food, which he de- 
vours while the blood of his prey is yet warm 
with life,” read Uncle Will from the book, 
“he is stupid, and may be pursued and slain 
with ease and safety. It is when hungry that 


he is most dangerous to the hunter. The na- 


,” 


tives build great circular bonfires — 
“Once at the circus, Uncle Will,” breath- 
lessly broke in Bobby, wriggling, “ w’y —w’y — 
you tooked me to the circus!” 
“Very good, so far,” said Uncle Will, with a 
Go on.” 


knowing smile; “ and very true. 





*“ And —and—we saw some lions, did n’t 
we, Uncle Will?” 

Uncle Will chuckled. 

“T thought we would soon come to our 
point,” said he to himself. Then aloud: “We 
certainly did, Bobby. 
too, were n’t they?” 


They were ‘corkers,’ 


“Uncle Will,” cried Bobby, squirming with 
excitement at so reckless a thought, “ sup- 
posin’ a grea’, grea’ big lion comed right in this 
liberry —w’y —”’ 

“Yes,” encouraged Uncle Will — “seeking 
whom he might devour. I follow you. Go on.” 

“W’y, we ’d—we ’d just tell him to go 
’way again,” said Bobby, with a sweeping 
gesture of contempt. “And—and he ’d go, 
too, would n’t he, Uncle Will?” 

“Yes; with the exercise of some diplomacy 
and a stern but polite dismissal, I think we 
might readily free our library of lions. Now 
look here, young man,” Uncle Will went on, 
shutting his book and drawing Bobby closely 
to him, so that the yellow curls clustered con- 
fidingly upon his shoulder and a warm little 
breath swept his cheek, “ what was all that trou- 
ble I heard awhile ago? 
it?” 


Were you a party to 


“] got a spankin’,” Bobby remarked, with a 
yawn. 

“So? What was that for?” 

“T was naughty.” 

“ Oh, that is very painful news!” Uncle Will 
exclaimed. 

“ Nurse would n’t let me eat my doughnut,” 
Bobby admitted frankly. 

“ Did mama say you might eat your dough- 
nut ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then why did n’t you?” 

“Uncle Willi, I told you once. 


’ 


Nurse said 


_— 


must wait for luncheon.’ 
“ And then what happened ?” 
“T bit the horrid old nurse, that ’s what I did!” 
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“ Just like the lion when he is hungry,” sug- 
gested Uncle Will, kissing the childish forehead 
tenderly. ‘“Snarling and biting, and saying 
bad, bad words,” he added as if to himself; 
“just like the lion. I amsurprised and shocked 
to think that my nephew would do such things.” 

Bobby cuddled closer to Uncle Will, and hid 
his face. 

“1 was hungry,” he murmured. 

Uncle Will smiled, and stroked the downy 
cheek. To be hungry explained so much! Even 
the ravenous lion was docile when his hunger 
had been satisfied. And wherein lay the differ- 
ence? Boy—lion; lion—boy? Uncle Will 
had been hungry himself. Once, in the Philip- 
pines, on a long march, he had been so ter- 
ribly hungry it had seemed to him he would 
have to break the military rules for the sake of 
food, even at risk of being court martialed. He 
had bitten no one, it was true; but as he now 
thought of that time it appeared to him his sal- 
vation had rested in the fact that he had not 
been forbidden to bite. The first sign of oppo- 
sition would have thrown him and many an- 
other into open revolt. 

He condensed this chain of thought into a 
few simple words, and Bobby listened while he 
told of that fearful march, and of the reward of 
waiting that came with the sinking sun. 

“Uncle Will,” said Bobby, drowsily, as the 
narrative drew to a close, “did you shoot any 
lions in the war?” 

“ No, Bobby,” answered Uncle Will. “I saw 
some, though.” 

“ Really truly live ones, Uncle Will?” 

“ Well — er — it amounted to that, yes.” 

“ And you tooked me to the circus; did n’t 
you, Uncle Will?” 

“So I am led to believe.” 

“ And they was lions there, was n’t they ?” 

“ Yes, laddie. And they bit, and scratched, 
and snarled.” 

“ Uncle Will.” 

“ What, dear?” 

“T love you, Uncle Will.” 

As Bobby said this, Uncle Will’s eyes grew 
moist, and he smiled through his tears — tears 
of love for the precious boy whose little heart 
he so well understood; but he did not answer. 





* And — Uncle Will —— I— I —are n’t goin’ 
— to bite — any — more.” 


“What in the world are you two doing in 
here all this time by yourselves ?” exclaimed 
Bobby’s mother, entering the room at this 
moment. 

Uncle Will held up a warning finger. 

“ Sh-h-h!” he whispered. “ He is asleep.” 

“What were you doing, Will ? 

‘Taming lions,” answered Uncle Will, rising 
carefully with the unconscious child in his 
arms. Bobby’s curls, matted in tangled webs 
of gold, lay upon his breast, and the tender 
flush of the boy’s cheeks was like the first sug- 
gestion of a lovely sunrise, delicate and pink 
and pure. 

“Here is the lion cub, Alice,” Uncle Will 
remarked. ‘ Where shall we put him?” 

Then, as they went together into another 
room, and while Bobby, thoroughly tamed, 
slept sweetly in his crib before them, the uncle 
and the mother looked at each other and 
smiled. 

“ Alice,” said Uncle Will, putting an affec- 
tionate arm about the young mother, “ Bobby 
is yours, bless him, but I wish you would n’t 
whip him any more. He does n’t need it. 
I may be a wicked old uncle, but I am sure 
he thought he was justified in biting Nora. 
And why should n’t he bite her?” continued 
Uncle Will, with a fierce pull at his mustache. 

“Oh, you perfectly ridiculous boy!” re- 
sponded his sister. ‘“ But do you know I had 
also come to the conclusion that I was too 
severe with Bobby.” 

“That is a great comfort to me,” sighed 
Uncle Will. 

“ Nora did n’t quite understand, and I was 
just coming to talk it over with you and Bobby,” 
said the mother. 

Uncle Will wagged his head knowingly. 

“T tell you, Alice,” said he, “it runs in the 
family.” 

“ What does?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Uncle Will, laugh- 
ing, and he looked back at Bobby as the two 
left the room. “God bless him! What was 
I talking about, anyhow?” 
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‘AND—UNCLE WILL—I—I—ARE N’T GOIN’—TO BITE—ANY—MORE.’’ 





WHEN IT RAINED BUFFALOES. 


By Lewis B. MILLER. 


“Yrs, I wuz the first settler in this part o’ the 
country,” said Grandpa Coburn. “We moved 
out hyer when Ben there wuz only twelve. Ye 
‘ll be fifty-three on yer next birthday, won’t ye, 
Ben? Forty year ago! but I would n’t b’lieve 
it if the almanick did n’t say so. Seems like it 
wuz only yisterday when we druv up through 
hyer an’ camped out yander at the foot o’ the 
hill, right close to the spring. It wuz a good 
day’s travel to the nearest house then. 

“We had some ruther rough times at first. 
About the worst exper’nce we ever had, though, 
wuz the night it rained buffaloes an’ knocked 
our cabin all to flinders.” 

The old man leaned back in his rocking- 
chair, and glanced at the dozen or more people 
sitting in a semicircle before the fire. Two or 
three families from the neighboring farm-houses 
had dropped in to spend the evening, and the 
conversation had drifted back to the first set- 
tling of the country. 

** Rained buffaloes! Who ever heard of such 
a thing?” exclaimed Mrs. Webb, in half-star- 
tled tones. “You ’re joking. You don’t ex- 
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pect us to believe that, do you, grandpa?” 
The old man and his wife were “ grandpa” and 
“ grandma” to everybody in the neighborhood, 
as well as to their numerous grandchildren. 

“ B’lieve it or not, it ’s so,” Grandpa Coburn 
replied, chuckling gleefully. This was his favor- 
ite story, and he delighted to surprise people by 
announcing the title in advance. The more 
they were startled at it the better he was 
pleased. 

After waiting until the curiosity had been 
thoroughly aroused, the old farmer settled him- 
self comfortably in his chair, and began the 
story which I shall tell as nearly as I can, 
though not in his own words. 


Three or four years after Texas had ceased to 
be an independent republic, and had become a 
State of the Union, Henry Coburn, who lived 
in one of the eastern counties, loaded his 
household goods, his farming implements, and 
his family into his wagon, and started west. 
There was unoccupied land enough everywhere, 
much of it public land, too; but the very abun- 
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dance made Coburn harder to please. Day 
after day he and his family journeyed westward 
through a fine country, thinly settled, without 
finding any particular spot where they cared to 
stop. 

The wagon was a large one, drawn by three 
yokes of oxen. Mrs. Coburn and the younger 
children rode in it, while her husband walked 
beside the team, whip in hand, and drove. 
Some coops at the rear end of the wagon con- 
tained their fowls. Behind came four or five 
cows with their calves, driven by twelve-year- 
old Benny Coburn, who was mounted on a 
litfle gray pony. 

After traveling several days, they camped one 
night near the cabin of a settler, who told them 
that beyond him stretched an uninhabited, al- 
most unexplored wilderness. 

Mrs. Coburn was a little timid about ventur- 
ing beyond the settlements; but her husband 
was courageous and eager to go, and she finally 
consented. So he cracked his whip over the 
oxen, and away they went. 

On the second day after leaving civilization 
behind, they were making their way northward 
through a valley four or five miles wide. The 
valley was bounded on the east by a line of 
timber, and on the west by a low range of 
cedar-covered mountains. It was now the 
early springtime, and the little party thought 
they had never looked upon a region half so 
fair. ‘The whole valley was carpeted over with 
mesquit grass, finer and softer than blue-grass, 
but of a lighter hue. Little groves of live-oaks 
were scattered here and there, looking like 
dark-green islands in a sea of bright green. 
Deer and antelopes and buffaloes and wild 
horses ceased grazing as the canvas-topped 
wagon approached, and gazed in wonder at the 
strange spectacle, then turned in alarm and 
sought safety in flight. 

Coburn and his wife, and even the children, 
were enthusiastic over the country. 

Late in the afternoon they came to where 
their progress was barred by what seemed to be 
a mountain-range stretched across the end of 
the valley. 

At the foot of the slope was an outcropping 
ledge of solid limestone. It was some two 
hundred yards long and twenty-five feet thick, 
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and formed a massive overhanging cliff. At 
the bottom of the cliff a cold, clear spring bub- 
bled out from a crevice in the rock. Here the 
Coburns went into camp. 

The wagon was stopped within a few yards 
of the spring, almost under the cliff. Then 
the oxen were unyoked, and, after being hobbled 
and belled, were turned out to graze with the 
cows. Coburn and Benny climbed the hillside 
and dragged down a supply of wood for fuel, 
with which a fire was kindled. Then Coburn 
shouldered his long rifle and walked away 
around the hill, returning in a few minutes with 
a fat wild turkey-gobbler for supper. 

As the sun sank behind the mountain-range 
on the west, and the shadows spread out over the 
valley, the wild animals could be seen coming 
from the timber on the east and from the moun- 
tain-slopes to graze. It was an ideal scene of 
peace and beauty. Coburn walked out in front 
of the camp and stood gazing admiringly. 

“ Mary, jest come out hyer a minute!” Co- 
burn called to his wife; and when she left 
her cooking and came and stood by his side, he 
made a sweeping motion of his hand to include 
the whole landscape. “Jest look out there! 
Did ye ever see anything finer ’n that?” he 
exclaimed enthusiastically. 

“No, I don’t think I ever did,” she replied, 
allowing her eyes to rest on the view that 
spread out before her. 

“ An’ never will! This is the very place fer 
us—the place we ’ve been a-lookin’ fer. We 
could go a thousan’ miles an’ not find anything 
that ’Il compare with it. 
hyer that heart could wish. Yander ’s timber, 


There ’s ever’thing 


an’ hyer ’s good grass an’ good land. The 


’ 


mountain ’s north of us to shelter us in the 
winter-time, an’ that ’s as good a spring as | 
ever drunk frum. Hyer’s whur we ’re goin’ to 
settle. Anybody that would n’t be satisfied 
hyer might as well quit tryin’.” 

The next morning they unloaded the wagon 
and established their camp under the cliff. 
Then Coburn put his oxen to the plow and 
went to breaking land. 

When he had turned over several acres of 
sod, he split and hauled rails enough from the 
timber to build a low fence around it, chiefly as 
a protection from his own stock. Then he 
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planted the ground in corn, with the exception 
of about an acre, which was reserved for vege- 
tables and melons. While he was waiting for 
his planting to come up, he and Ben hauled 
more rails and made his fence higher. 


** IN MID-AIR, DIRECTLY OVER THEIR CALI 


For several months they were very comfor- 
table in their camp under the cliff, and it was 
not till after the crop had been laid by that Co- 
burn turned his attention to building a house. 
The loys were cut and hauled, and then for the 
first time he expressed regret that they had no 
neighbors to invite to the house-raising. 





IN, 
ALL FALLING HELPLESSLY INTO THE V ALLEY.” 


The cabin had been built rather close under 
the cliff in order that it might be sheltered from 
wind-storms. Farther to the west, beyond the 
spring, the cow-pen, as well as the pens for the 
other stock, had been built up against it, so that 





WERE SOME EIGHT OR TEN BUFFALOES, 

(SEE PAGE 234.) 

the animals could find shelter under it in cold 
and rainy weather. 

The Coburns felt some slight fear of Indians 
at first, but were not molested, and lived a 
peaceful though hermit-like life. There was an 
abundance to eat. They had brought a good 
quantity of flour and meal with them; their 
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cows supplied them with milk and butter, their 
farm with vegetables and melons, and the sur- 
rounding country with all kinds of game. Benny 
had learned to use his father’s rifle, and was fast 
developing into a hunter. Already he had shot 
several wild turkeys, and he hoped to get a buf- 
falo or two as soon as the cold weather should 
drive them southward again. 

One evening at dusk Benny came in from 
hunting, and announced that from the top of 
the hill above the house a very black cloud 
could be seen rising in the northwest. It was 
from this direction that rain-storms came. The 
family stayed up later than usual, preferring to 
wait until the storm had passed before going to 
sleeps Coburn and his wife sat talking, while 
Benny and Annie were busy playing games. 
Willie, the younger boy, was sleeping on the bed, 
and the wee baby was asleep in its cradle. A 
smoldering fire, nearly covered with ashes, was 
trying to blaze in the fireplace, and a candle on 
the table gave out a flickering, uncertain light. 

About ten o’clock the wind and rain began, 
accompanied by vivid flashes of lightning and 
deafening bursts of thunder. Sheltered as was 
the position of the cabin, the wind attacked 
it furiously, roaring and shrieking around it, and 
whistling through the chinked but undaubed 
cracks. The first puff blew out the candle, 
leaving the room in darkness. 

Coburn took the candle and relighted it at 
the fire, then put it back on the table, arrang- 
ing some pans and buckets around it so as to 
shield it from the wind. He and his wife were 
both standing now, looking a little anxious. 
Annie and Benny had quit playing, and stood 
with awed faces, listening to the raging of the 
storm. The rain dashed like spray against the 
roof. The baby in its cradle and Willie on the 
bed were still sleeping peacefully, deaf to all 
that was going on outside. 

For a few minutes it seemed as if the roof 
would be lifted off or the doors torn from their 
hinges ; but the wind was not strong enough, 
and the worst was soon over. 

As the wind became less violent the rain 
poured down all the harder. It beat against 
the walls of the cabin until it splattered through 
the cracks, and poured upon the roof until it 
forced itself between the boards in a fine mist. 
VoL. XXX.— 30. 


Soon the rain slackened somewhat, and then 
it began to hail. At first the hailstones or 
pieces of ice that fell were scattering, but so 
large that they threatened to break through 
even the heavy boards. Thicker and faster the 
hailstones fell, until the pelting on the roof be- 
came a deafening roar. The elements seemed 
determined to do their worst. 

The family soon heard another sound. 

“ What can it be?” asked Mrs. Coburn. She 
had to shout to make herself heard. 

Her husband shook his head, but stood lis- 
tening. 

“Guess it’s wild horses,” Benny suggested. 
“T saw a big herd over t’wards the mount’ns 
to-day.” 

This was a very probable explanation, for the 
noise seemed more like the trampling of many 
heavy feet than anything else. The rain and 
the hail began to grow lighter, but the roar in- 
creased. The wild horses, or whatever they 
were, must be coming nearer. 

While they all were listening and wondering, 
they were startled by hearing some heavy object 
strike the ground not far from the cabin. Mr. 
Coburn and his wife looked at each other in 
alarm. Before they had time to say anything, 
three or four similar sounds were heard, all near 
by. 

“Can it be pieces o’ the rock fallin’? ” the 
woman asked, with a scared face. 

“ No; it cain’t possibly be that,” Coburn re- 


plied. 
“ Maybe the lightnin’ ’s struck it, or the wa- 
ter’s washin’ rocks down frum—” Mrs. Coburn 


was interrupted by the noise of something strik- 
ing the cabin roof, shattering the chimney and 
tumbling half a wagon-load of soaked sod into 
the fireplace, putting out the fire in an instant. 

Mrs. Coburn hastily drew the cradle back, 
while her husband put his eye to a crack and 
waited for the lightning to show what these 
mysterious objects were that were falling. 

But before the flash came they all were scared 
half out of their senses by another terrific crash 
over their heads. The mother screamed and 
the children began to cry, all believing that 
they were about to be crushed to death. Sol- 
idly built as the little cabin was, every log in it 
rocked. Pieces of broken boards dropped down 
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upon the terrified inmates. They turned their 
eyes upward, expecting to see the roof fall in. 

“Mercy on me! what ’s that?” shrieked 
Mrs. Coburn, in terror. 

And, indeed, what she saw was enough to 
terrify the bravest. Less than a yard above 
their heads were four black hoofs and shaggy 
legs protruding through the roof and wildly 
pawing the air, as if trying to reach the people 
below. 

For a moment they stood paralyzed with 
fear. Then the woman snatched up her baby, 
and the man the sleeping child from the bed, 
and they all fled through the rear door and 
took refuge as far back under the cliff as they 
could. 

Even while passing from the cabin to the 
cliff they could hear heavy objects striking the 
ground around them, and they continued to 
hear the same sounds after reaching their shel- 
ter. The two dogs followed, licking their 
hands and whining piteously with fear. 

Keeping close together, the little party stood 
looking out from under the overhanging rock, 
waiting for a flash of lightning to explain the 
mystery. What could these strange objects be 
that were raining down? 

At last the flashcame. They all were watch- 
ing intently, and what they saw was printed on 
their brains for the rest of their lives. 

In mid-air, directly over their cabin, were 
some eight or ten buffaloes, with rigid, out- 
spread legs, fierce, shaggy heads, and massive 
necks and shoulders — all falling helplessly into 
the valley. 

In an instant the light went out, leaving 
pitchy darkness. Almost at the same moment 
a terrific crash told them that one or more of 
the buffaloes had fallen upon the cabin, which 
had given way under the great weight. Two or 
three other buffaloes were heard to fall, then 
the sounds ceased and the roar of trampling 
feet died away in the distance. 

All these events had taken place so rapidly 
that none of the little party had had time even 
to form an opinion as to what was going on. 


But now that the excitement was past Mr. Co- 
burn found no difficulty in explaining what had 
at first seemed so mysterious. A herd of buffa- 
loes, drifting before the storm, had been stam- 
peded by something, probably the hail, and had 
rushed down the hill, those that came to the 
cliff in their flight plunging madly over. 

The rain soon ceased, the clouds drifted away, 
and the moon rose to light up the scene. The 
Coburns lost no time in getting out to see how 
great the destruction had been. They found 
their house almost a complete wreck, the roof 
being crushed in and the walls partly down. 
The stock-pens were also destroyed, but the do- 
mestic animals had all taken refuge under the 
cliff, and not one of them had been* hurt. 
Scarcely a panel of the farm fence was left 
standing. Several acres of fall wheat had been 
trampled into the mud so deep that it had to 
be plowed up the next spring and corn planted 
instead. 

Scattered along the foot of the cliff were the 
bodies of some twenty buffaloes. The most 
of them were dead, having fallen on their 
heads, while the others were so badly injured 
that they had to be put out of their misery. 
The family fell to work without delay, and by 
the time they had finished, Mrs. Coburn de- 
clared that they would have buffalo robes and 
dried buffalo meat enough to last them all the 
rest of their lives. But Benny was so distressed 
with the task that he declared he would never 
kill another buffalo as long as he lived. And 
he kept his word. 

When rebuilt the cabin stood far enough 
from the cliff to be out of danger of a similar 
catastrophe, should anything of the kind occur 
again. 

“T ’m seventy-five, gittin’ purty close to 
seventy-six,” the old settler observed, in con- 
cluding his story, “but that wuz the first an’ 
last time I ever hyared tell of it rainin’ buffa 
loes.”’ 

‘‘Well, once was enough fer me,” Ben re- 
marked, as he leaned forward and picked up 
the hammer to crack a pecan. 
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LOST! 


O HARKEN to what we have 
to tell! 
They say that he went at the 
stroke of a bell! — 
Our good Old Year! 
That never a soul hath seen 
him go, 
But out through the sparkle 
of stars and snow 
He passed, ere the sound of 
that bell was spent, 
And we know not even the 
way he went,— 
Our good Old Year! 


So now we are looking and searching well 
To find the Ringer who rang the knell 
Of our good Old Year. 
For what have we done to be treated so? 
He was our friend; ay, well we know 
By what beautiful ways in the summer gay, 
With what wonderful tales in the twilight gray, 
He hath made him dear! 


And what we may do we will not tell 

Should we find that Ringer with rope and bell! 
But this is clear, 

He shall send one peal as a warning to you: 


‘Hear, all good folk! Make the most of the New! 


Guard the hours while yours! Now heed us well, 
For we lost at the very last stroke of a bell 


0) 


Our good Old Year! 





Virginia Woodward Cloud. 





By ZITELLA COCKE. 





Boys and girls may suppose that royalty 
does not condescend to accept Christmas gifts 
from subjects, but it is true that powerful sov- 
ereigns have often received these expressions 
of loyalty and affection with very genuine plea- 
sure. Queen Elizabeth doubtless enjoyed her 
Christmas gifts as much as any boy or girl of 
the nineteenth or twentieth century, and did 
actually hang up her stocking every Christmas 
eve. Indeed, the first pair of silk stockings 
ever worn in England was received by her 
Majesty as a Christmas gift. On Christmas 
day, 1561, the Archbishop of Canterbury gave 
the queen forty pounds in a red silk purse, and 
a lady of the court gave her four pounds in a 
russet silk purse, and Elizabeth carried about 
both of these presents for several days, showing 
them to the courtiers and ladies in waiting. On 
the same day John Betts, a pastry cook, sent 
her a pie made of quinces, with which Eliza- 
beth was so delighted that she presented to 
him two spoons of solid gold. Her physician 
sent her a pot of orange-blossoms and a jar 
of ginger, and her apothecary a box of loz- 
enges and a pot of conserves. But notwith- 


standing Elizabeth’s good sense, she had a 
passion for dress. Her subjects knew this 
weakness, and every Christmas season they 
presented her with expensive additions to her 
elegant wardrobe — many of them richly em- 
broidered. One superb garment was made in 
Venice and elaborately embroidered with Vene- 
tian gold. In that day presents of wearing ap- 
parel were not considered in bad form. Indeed, 
Elizabeth had so many magnificent gowns that 
her wardrobe is said to have contained the 
astonishing number of two thousand at the 
time of her death. 

Her Majesty also had a great fondness for 
jewels and beautiful fans. On the Christmas 
of 1574 the Earl of Leicester gave her a fan so 
magnificent that no other monarch was known 
to have one to compare with it. It was made 
of white feathers set in a handle of gold. One 
side of it was ornamented with two beautiful 
emeralds, surrounded with diamonds and rubies, 
while the other side was literally covered with 
precious stones. 

Sir Francis Drake o1 New Year's day, 1589, 
gave her a fan of white and red feathers, also set 
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in a handle of gold; on one side was a half- 
moon made of mother-of-pearl, inside of this queen and her maids,— Elizabeth saw the point 
another half-moon of diamonds and a few pearls 





A CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


of immense value, and in the very center was 
her Majesty’s picture; on the other side was a 
curious device composed of costly gems. 

No one was keener to appreciate a jest than 
Elizabeth, and when, on New Year’s day, 1582, 
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Lady Howard gave her a beautiful ornament of 











gold representing a cat and mice,—typifying the 









at once, and laughed until the tears came to her 


eyes. Her Majesty’s watchfulness of her maids 
was a thing well known at court. 

And yet Elizabeth was not content merely to 
receive gifts—she could give as graciously as 
she received, and right royally did she give 
when she was in a generous mood. 
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¥ 2ittle 020 man : 
LN cits a shiny bald fiea 
Was told by his wife 
they were all out of brea 
Fe puckered fis lips 
__ and replied with a frown, 
Then bring me some toast 
that is crusty and brown. 
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JINGLES. 










THERE WAS A MAN IN OUR TOWN. 


THERE was a man in our town, 






And all he did each day 
Was to skip and_hop along the 
streets 


And on a trumpet play. 


A MOST WONDERFUL SIGHT. 


THE most wonderful sight I ever did If i 
see a 

Was an owl on the branch of our old »?~ 
oak-tree ; . 

His eyes were so large and his head Ne 
was so small 

That he seemed all eyes and no head »._ 
at all. a eS 
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OuT OF IT. 


By 


A | LIKE America pretty well — 
It’s an awfully jolly place ; 

Yet because I’m an English boy it seems 
I’m rather out of the race. 

For their holidays are mostly about 
Their fights with England, you see ; 

So the days when the other boys have fun 
Are rather stupid for me. 


tet Birthday, Fourth of July, 


Evacuation day, 

Are all of them good for the other chaps, 
But I can’t join in the play. 

[ thought they were keeping Guy Fawkes 


day 
One autumn, I remember, 
But it happened Election fell that year 
On the famous Fifth of November. 
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UT when Christmas-time is coming round 

B It ’s jolly little I care 
For the other days, since all the boys 
Keep Christmas everywhere. 

So here ’s three cheers for Christmas-time, 
ake For I don’t feel homesick then ; 

And wherever the holly and mistletoe hang 
It’s just like home again! 








CRITICAL KANGAROO. 





By SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 
’T was a growly, spotted Leopard, I have a strong suspicion that 
On the plains of Timbuctoo, The color is n’t fast. 
Who met one sunny morning For—” But here an interruption 
Most sudden did occur, 


With a happy Kangaroo. 
“Your suit is really startling,’ 


, 


Said the latter, with a smile, 
“ For polka-dots no longer And the Leopard sometime later, 
Are thought the proper style; Much larger round the waist, 
And though no criticism Mused long in pensive manner 
On that Kangaroo’s “ good taste.” 


On your tailor I would cast, 





Which filled the air around them 
With what resembled fur; 
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PAPA,’ SAID BOBBY, ‘I AM GOING 


O MAKE SOME 





MONEY.'’’ (SEE PAGE 242.) 


BOBBY’S NEWSPAPER. 


By JoHN BENNETT. 


Boppy Doran had never seen his grand- 
father. What the trouble was Bobby never 
knew; but his father and his grandfather had 
quarreled before he was born, and had never 
spoken since. 

“Tt must be very lonesome for him without 
any little boy of his own,” said Bobby, one 
morning, as his father was buttoning up his 
jacket fer him, for Bobby’s mother was dead. 
She had died when Bobby was yet a baby, so 
that he did not remember very much about 
her. 

‘ Lonesome ?” said Bobby’s father, shrugging 
“For whom? Father Doran ? 
He ’s not the lonesome kind. 


his shoulders. 
Oh, I think not. 
He would feel crowded with six rooms empty 
in the house, and a back yard thrown in.” 

The Dorans had no back yard — that is, none 
worth speaking about. They lived in three 
VoL. XXX.— 31. 
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rooms, the half of a flat in the city, on a block 
in a side street where all the houses were exactly 
like one another before and behind, and had 
no side yards between them. All of 
chocolate-colored in 


these 
apartment-houses were 
front, and the open space that was behind each 
one was but a fenced-in part of the general 
area,— “ scarcely larger than a pocket-handker- 
chief,” as Bobby’s father said,—so that the six 
families in each house took turns at hanging 
out their wash to dry upon the roof. 

Bobby’s father would not let him go up on 
the roof nor out in the street to play, for Bobby 
not and the river wind on the 


was strong, 


housetop was very damp and cold, while the 


street was an endless procession of rattling 
wagons from morning until night. 
For that matter, the procession was an all 


night affair as well, for business is never ended 
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in the city ; and Bobby’s father often came home 
in the evening utterly worn out with work, too 
tired to talk to Bobby, and too blue to do any- 
thing but to sit by the fire and shut his eyes, 
while Bobby borrowed his long lead-pencil 
and made pictures on all the scraps of paper 
that he could find. 

A week was a long, monotonous round of days 
with Bobby Doran, for the housekeeper, who 
was also the cook, was paid for being useful, 
and not for being interesting, and a three-room 
flat is a doleful place for any motherless boy. 

But when Sunday came things livened up, 
for then his father was free, and when the wea- 
ther was fine would take him to ride on the ele- 
vated railroad down to see the shipping in the 
harbor, or up to where the high bridge was, or 
out to walk in one of the great uptown parks, 
where often they spent the whole long day 
together, looking at the wild beasts in the zoo, 
watching the peacocks strutting in the grass, 
the nimble squirrels, the sheep in the pasture, 
the handsome horses and carriages in the drive, 
the bicyclers, the flowers, the blue sky, and the 
trees. Once Bobby rode on the merry-go- 
round, but the whirl of it made him dizzy, and 
he liked the patient, homely, long-eared little 
donkeys better, or the goat-carts on the Mall, 
where the brass band played. 

3ut the drives in the goat-carts grew fewer as 
time went by, and the rides on the little gray 
donkeys came to an end. 

“ Why can’t I have any more rides, papa?” 
asked Bobby, sorrowfully. 

“ Because I have not the pennies to spare, 
Robin, my man,” said his father, looking quite 
cheerful all at once, and laughing as if it were a 
huge joke. “You are getting to be such a 
tremendous fellow now, and have such an enor- 
mous appetite, that it takes all my munificent 
salary to keep you in provender.” 

Bobby laughed. His “ enormous appetite ” 
was a joke, for he ate scarcely anything at all, 
and then mainly when coaxed by his father, 
who was often concerned about his boy’s health. 

‘What ’s provender ?” asked Bobby, doubt- 
fully. “Is it that bitter stuff I drink in the 


morning? If that ’s what takes the money, 


I ’d just as soon not have any more of it. | 
can do without that.” 


Bobby’s father laughed. “No,” said he; 
“that ’s not provender; that ’s nutriment. 
Provender is pork and beans.” 

“But you and Bridget eat the pork and 
beans.” 

“Why, to be sure. 


We must have something 
to eat, and pork and beans are very satisfying 


y 


5 


confectionery.” 

“ Bridget says she ’d just as lief have some- 
thing else once a year,” said Bobby. “So if 
the pork and beans take all the money we 
might start on something else.” 

Bobby’s father smiled. “I am afraid Bridget 
has proud tastes,” said he; but he sighed as he 
said it. 

That night Bobby thought until he had four 
wrinkles in his brow. Suddenly he looked up 
from where he sat beside the fire, with his 
hands clasped around his knees. “ Papa,” said 
he, 1 am going to make some money.” 

‘IT hope you will, my boy, and that you 
will not be so poor a business man as I.” 

‘But you ’re grown up,” said Bobby, “ and 
that ’s different. I am going to make some 
now.” 

“ Oh, you are ?” exclaimed his father. * Are 
you going to begin immediately ? ” 

“Well, no; not right away — to-morrow 
morning.” 

“ Humph!” said Mr. Doran. To-morrow 
morning is not so very far off. How are you 
going to do it?” 

“JT am going to editor a newspaper,” Bobby 
answered with slow precision. “A newspaper 
makes money.” 

“* Sometimes.” 

‘Well, this is going to be one of the times.” 

** What will you call it? The‘ Great Amer- 
ican Spread Eagle ’?” 

“No, sir. It is named the ‘ Violet.’” 

“The ‘Violet’? Ah! ‘Within a green and 
shady nook a modest violet grew.’ I’m afraid 
a modest violet will have a pretty rough time 
trying to be a newspaper. How came you to 
think of that ?” 

“ Why, you used to buy a bunch of violets 
every Sunday morning when we went walking, 
you know, and leave them up there.” 

Mr. Doran was very quiet for a moment, 
and then he said softly: “ That is a very good 
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name. The robins and the violets come to- 





gether in the spring.” 
Next morning Bobby was exceeding busy 
“ Hullo! 
It’s time to 


when his father went downtown. 
Robin, my man, where are you ? 
say good-by,” called out Mr. Doran from the 
elevator landing. 

‘ Good-by, good-by !” cried Bobby, charging 
out into the lobby; “1 ’m editoring my news- 
paper. May I go down to the street to sell it?” 

“What are your orders about going out into 
the street, Robin ?” 

“Oh, I don’t mean out in the street, papa; 
just to the steps at the door. I will not go off 
the steps; and Joseph will bring me up in 
the elevator — won’t you, Joseph ?” 

“Well, | should say I would!” replied the 
ebony Josephus, grinning whitely; “a dozen 
times, if you like.” 

“Not a dozen times, Joseph; only once. 
Orders say,‘ No elevator rides when papa is 
out.’ But I may go down this once to the 
door, may n’t I, papa?” 

Mr. Doran looked down into the eager face. 
* All right, Mr. Editor, this once,” said he; 
“keep an eye on him, Joe.” 

Bobby went back to his paper. 

The first thing was the heading, so he 
printed that in large, bold capitals. 

“What are ye at, plaze, ye ‘re so quiet?” 
asked Bridget, looking in — though Bobby sel- 
dom or never made a noise. 

“Please don’t bother, Bridget; I ’m_ busy 
making a paper, and papa says I may go down 
to the steps to sell it when it ’s made; so don’t 
stick in, please, or I can’t write.” 

* For the land sakes! a paper! Well, upon my 
word!” And the cook went back to her pans. 

Then Bobby began in earnest: 


Once there was a little boy. 
His name was Tom. 

Once he was left a lone, and 
was told to not go off of 

the porch. So his mother 
came home, and took him out 
to take a walk in the woods. 
when Tom sat down to pick little 
flowers in the grass he hearde 
a sond that sonded like 

some wolfs running to catch 
him. The mother and the boy 
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ran as fast as they cood, 
And after they went home 


they lived happy ever after. 


Bobby drew a great breath. He could 
almost hear the “ wolfs” running to catch that 
little boy; but “they lived happy ever after,” 
he said to himself, half aloud; “so it was n’t so 
very dreadful. I must n't make it too dreadful 
or folks won’t buy it.” Then at the bottom of 
the page he drew some very charming flowers 
with some colored pencils he had saved with 
most jealous care since Christmas. ‘The flowers 
were yellow and the stalks were green, and the 
ground was a thick, rich coffee-brown. He 
looked at them admiringly. “ Now,” said he, 
“T’ll go down and sell it.” 

The first man passed without so much as 
looking at him. 

A dirty boy with a blue coat and a red- 
striped cap came slowly by, reading a folded 
pamphlet. 

“Don’t you want to buy a paper?” asked 
Bobby. 

‘‘ Paper ? 

“ My paper — the ‘ Violet,’” said Bobby. 


What paper?” said the boy. 


“ The which ?” 
‘The ‘ Violet.’ 
“Oh, get off the earth!” said the boy, ana 


I make it all myself.” 


went on slowly down the street. 

Half a dozen others passed before he sum- 
moned courage enough to speak up. ‘The 
wind was blowing keenly down the narrow 
street, pent in by the tall buildings on the 
other side, and the men who came hurrying up 
from the elevated station to their business- 
places in the thoroughfare beyond held to 
their hats and morning papers with both hands. 
As one passed by, a fold of his paper caught 
the wind and was out of his hands in an 
instant, whirling under the horses’ hoofs and 
the wheels in the dirty street. He was a very 
stern-looking, dignified old gentleman with 
iron-gray hair and a smooth-shaven face. 
said Bobby, taking off 
‘I’m sorry it went away. Do you 


‘Good morning!” 
his hat. 
want to buy another ?”’ 

Ihe old gentleman merely turned his head. 
“ No,” said he; “I don’t.” Then he turned 
sharply all the way around and looked at the 
small boy perched in the corner of the steps. 
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“It’s a very good paper, sir,” said Bobby, 
confidently. 


‘A good paper?” said the old gentleman. 


y FF 


“ That ’san anomaly in these times, I should say.” 


MS 
ie 


** PLEASE DON’T BOTHER, BRIDGET; I °M BUSY MAKING 


“No, sir! it ’s the ‘ Violet.’ Do you want to 
buy it, sir? I am editoring it.” 

A man passing accosted the old gentleman, 
who turned, and, with the speaker, started on a 
Bobby’s hopes were dashed to 
But the old gentleman hesitated, 
“It ’s urgent,” said 


step or two. 
earth again. 
and half looked around. 
the other, earnestly. “ Very well,” replied the 
old gentleman; “I ‘ll meet you on ’Change in 
five minutes; hold the stock for me.” Then he 


came back to where Bobby was standing. 
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“Tt ’s a good paper, is it?” he asked quiz- 
zically. 

“ Yes, sir; I think it is a good paper. I 
made it all myself!” 

“That ’s not so bad, either,” 
said the old gentleman, mus- 
ingly. “ A man ought to think 
that the things he makes him- 
self are pretty good.” 

“But there are mistakes 
sometimes,” said Bobby. 

The old man looked at him 
sharply, and flushed a little 
under the boy’s frank gaze. 
“ Yes,” said he ; “ there are mis- 
takes. Don’t make any and 
you ‘ll be a happy man.” 

“Oh, I’m going to be hap- 
py,” Bobby replied, “when I 
make lots of money.” 

*“ Don’t do it,” said the old 
gentleman, suddenly, shutting 
his stern lips together over his 
words; “that ’s the first and 
the worst mistake of all. | 
know — for I made it myself.” 
He smiled cynically. “What ’s 
the price of your paper ?”’ 

Bobby was nonplussed. <A 
paper should have a price, to 

He had not thought 
“ Whatever you think 


be sure. 
of that. 
a real good paper is worth, sir,” 
said he, doubtfully; “I never 
made any before.” 

“So this is the first, hey ? 
Why did you make this one?” 

“To make some money for 
“Tt takes all 
of his mu—munifercent salary to keep us in 
providence. He told me it did.” 

The old gentleman began to laugh, at first 


A PAPER!’” 
papa,” cheerily. 


as if he were not used to laughing, and then as 
if his unused laughter gathered infection from 
itself, until he put his hands to his sides and 
caught his breath with a great “ Ah hum!” 

“ Here,” said he, chuckling to himself, * just 
put this in your pocket, son; a good laugh ’s 
worth that much alone. I ’Il take your paper, 
too. If you ‘ll make them, I will buy one 
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every morning. Mind you, I don’t promise to 
pay this for them every time”; and with that 
he was gone, and Bobby was standing on the 
steps with half a dollar in his hand, staring 
like a little owl. 

“ There, papa,” said he, that night; “ there ’s 
some money”; and he laid the half-dollar 
proudly on the table. “The old gentleman said 
he would take one every day, but not so much 
as that every time. I will make just as much 
as I can, and help to keep us in providence.” 

His father laughed, but in the middle of his 
laughing choked and threw his arms around 
the boy. “Oh, Robin, Robin, my brave little 
man, you ‘Il keep your old daddy in Provi- 
dence and the trust in it, after all. But I ’d 
rather you would not sell the papers in the 
street. We ‘re not so bad off as that yet,” 
and he smiled a trifle sadly. 

“ Oh,” said Bobby, “ but I promised to make 
him one every day! I must make to-morrow’s 
paper — I said I would.” 

So he sat him down and wrote: 


Once there was a small little boy. his father was a 
bad man and sent him out to the woods to get lost. 
The little boys name was johnny. johnny was three 
years old. his father thought that he was not alive, but 
all this time he hade been taking little walks. but some 
people took him to there homes. they liked him very 
mouch. one day he was taking a little walk with a frand 
of his, but who do you think he saw walking from the 
house he dil once live in. he saw his father. his father 
soon knew that he was his little boy that he hade lost in 
the woods. and his father took him to the house and the 
boy was there for two days. but the next day the father 
killed johnny, and the father cried after he hade killed 
the little boy. And after that time the father got nicer, 
but the father died soon. and they lived happy ever after. 


“That is a rather small paper, Robin,” ob- 
served Mr. Doran, patting the small boy’s curly 
head. ‘Had n’t you better get out a supple- 
ment with the latest news from the war?” 

“ What war, papa?” asked Bobby, up quite 
a row of stumps. 

“Oh, any war will do for a newspaper sup- 
plement. You editors ought to know that by 
this time, with your wars and rumors of wars.” 

* All right,” said Bobby, and wrote : 


SUPLAMENTE. 


In olden times there was a war betuine the English men 
and betuine the ameracons. This war began by the 


English men trying to kill the ameracons. George 
Washington was the jenrell of this time in the war. 


rhe war lasted eight years. many men were killed in 


that war. Soon George was killed and the ameracons 
were nearly beeten and starved. Because they did not 
get anny foud. But at last the English were beeten and 
serrendered to jenrell Washington and that is the end 
of the war and they lived happy ever after. 


He was on the front steps bright and early 
in the morning. At nine o’clock the express 
came down, and soon among the pushing men 
he saw the tall old gentleman. 

“Well, sir, is the paper out yet ?” asked his 
single customer, smiling. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Bobby, promptly. “| 
promised you it would be, you know.” 

“ Oh, you always keep your promises, do you ?” 

Bobby hung his head. “ No, sir.” 

The old gentleman smiled a bitter smile. 
“ That ’s the way of the world ; don’t follow it, 
son; you ’ll get nothing but trouble and regret 
out of it.” 

“T told Bridget I would take my medicine 
this morning,” said Bobby, slowly, “and then 
I poured it in the scuttle — it is so bitter, you 
know.” 

The grim look upon the old gentleman’s face 
was altered to a smile. “ You are not the only 
one who would like to pour his medicine into 
the scuttle and forget; and you ’re lucky that 
you can.” 

“ But papa will be ashamed of my pluck. 
He says it 1s what a man ought to do, to do 
what he should whether he wants to or not; 
and that if you make a promise, keep it, or else 
don’t make it at all.” 

There was a queer enough look on the old 
gentleman’s face, and he kept his eyes on Bobby’s 
face in a puzzled, questioning way that some- 
what abashed the small newsdealer. 

“Your father is a most remarkably wise and 
virtuous man,” said the old gentleman, smiling 
a trifle unpleasantly with the upper corner of 
his mouth, as he laid a quarter in Bobby’s 
hand. “ There was not a great deal of news in 
yesterday’s edition.” Bobby’s face fell. “It 
was very good what there was of it, but there 
was not very much of it.” 

“Oh, but they all lived happy ever after, 
sir!” said Bobby, eagerly, “and surely that ’s 


something. They all lived happy ever after.” 
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The old at him again. 
“What is the name of this remarkable father of 


gentleman stared 


yours, son ?” he asked. 

‘“My papa’s name is John Doran, sir,” 
swered Bobby. “ He’s a—” 

But the old gentleman had whirled upon his 
heel, and was a dozen paces up the street, hur- 


an- 


rving away into the crowd. 

“ T "Il have to make him another paper, papa,” 
said Bobby, that night, “ for he did not take the 
one I had, he was in such a hurry; and now it 


is old, and Joseph crumpled it. He left a 





‘SEE, JOSEPH! THERE HE GOES! 


quarter for it, so you ‘Il let me make another for 
him, won’t you ?” 

* Certainly,” said Mr. Doran. 
money for goods that you don’t deliver. 


“ Never take 
That 
is not honest business.” 

So Bobby made a paper with an illuminated 
back—a yellow sun, with a multitude of orange 
rays, rising from a brick-red sea across two pur- 
ple hills, with amazing grass along their crests. 
Above this striking scene were trees, and below, 
just for good measure, he marked with all the 
colors that he had until the paper was full to the 


edge. Then he wrote busily for half an hour. 
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But in the morning, when he waited upon the 
steps, the old gentleman went up the other side 
of the street and did not look across. ‘ Oh 
Joseph, Joseph!” cried Bobby, running into the 
hall. “ He went right past and never came at 
all. Do take it after him. 
he goes; the tall old gentleman with the white 
hair and the stiff back. He will take it.” 

And he did. 


See, Joseph! There 


The old gentleman looked at the slip of paper 
in his hands. His desk was piled deep with 
letters that must be answered, and with matters 
But the yellow sun and the 


Then 


most imperative. 
childish scrawl seemed to fascinate him. 
he threw them both together into the waste- 
basket, and with a bitter frown began to read 
the letters on the desk. Yet he fidgeted uneasily. 
A dozen times he laid the letters down, and 
took them up again. Then he pushed them 
into a crumpled pile in the corner of the desk 
“There ’s no fool like an old fool,” he said, 
and stooping, picked the yellow sun and the 
purple hills out of the waste-basket again and 
spread the paper on his desk. Bobby’s story 
was in his best hand —a queer lot of curls and 


quavers. This was how it ran: 


Once there was a man who had a little boy. they 
lived at a place where there was no mama, so the boy 
was loansom and went away Where he cold find a little 
the 


boy of his own for company. so man was very 


anger at him and he shut the door in and said you cant 


come in. so they went away and there was no mama 
there. the little boy’s father was too busie to get an- 
other. so the new little boy was loansom too and it 


was very loansom there. but the other father was loan 
som too and next week he said come home, there is six 
roomes and a back vard and a biley-gote ; and they lived 


happy ever afte: 
He laid the 


“Thomas,” he called sharply, “if 
comes about that Chicago deal, tell him that | 


paper down on his desk. 


Henderson 


am not in.” 

Then he sat in his chair looking steadfastly 
at the paper on his desk with Bobby’s scraw! 
and the flaming yellow sunrise. 

“Jamison,” he called again, not quite so 
sharply as before, “ you will please to answer 
all these letters on the desk for me; you know 
the business and what it needs.” 

Then he took a pen himself, and began to 
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write a letter. But as fast as he wrote one he 
tore it to pieces and threw it on the floor. But 
the sixth one he finished, folded up, and placed 
in an envelope, and sealed it. 

‘Jamison,” said he, very quietly, “I am 
going home.” 

“Yes, ur.” 
best to look as if he were not surprised, but his 
effort failed. “ When will you be back, sir ? 

“TI do not know,” said the old gentleman, 


The private secretary did his 


” 


smiling very oddly. 

The private secretary stared. 

‘And what is more, Jamison,” said the old 
gentleman, placidly, with a mistiness creeping 
down into the corners of his eyes, “ between 
you and me and the gate-post, I don’t care a 
picayune when I come back.” 

The private secretary gasped. 

“There is going to be a new partner in this 
firm, Jamison.” 

“A new—new partner?” stammered the 
private secretary, holding fast to the arms of 
“ W-why, Mr. Doran, did 
What do you mean, sir?” 


his revolving chair. 
I understand you ? 
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‘I mean, Jamison,” said the old gentleman, 
turning around to face his private secretary, 
“that I am tired of being sole and only pro- 
prietor of this firm of John Doran, Sr., and that 
after Monday morning next the firm-name 
this house will be ‘ John Doran & Son,’ and that 
I am going out now to find the son.” 

And when Bobby’s father came home that 
night, there was a large envelope upon his 
table containing Bobby’s paper with the yellow 
sun and the purple hills, and a note in a firm 
business hand : 

My Son Joun: Read this story that your boy has 
written ; let bygones be bygones ; forgive and forget an 
old man’s mistakes, and come home. There are ‘six 
rooms and a back yard,’ and by the time the boy gets 
here there will be a billy-goat. Come home, both of 
you, for I am very ‘loansom’; and please God, John, 
Your father, 

JOHN DORAN. 


we ’Il all ‘live happy ever after.’ 


And they did. 

And, what is more, the stories in this little 
tale are copied word for word — spelling, punc- 
tuation, and all—from the funny little papers 


that “ Bobby Doran” made. 
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(At Christiansand, Norway, on Christmas eve, at the 
stroke of seven, chimes ring out from the old cathedral 


XON 


spire. Instantly all doors fly open, and the waiting peo- 
ple flock into the street and listen till the melody dies 
away. This is followed by three hymns from an orches- 
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tra hidden in the high church tower.) 
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On Christmas eve at Christiansand, 
As the clock strikes seven times, 

From out the old cathedral spire 
Peal mellow Christmas chimes. 
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As falls the first note, vibrant, clear, 
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Upon the frosty air, 
Throughout the waiting city, doors 
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Fly open everywhere. 
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The people in awed silence flock 
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Into the drifted street, 
And listen under starlit skies 


To the old, old message sweet. 
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Then, like an echo to the chimes, 
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From out the tower dim, 
There swells from hidden orchestra 
The first glad Christmas hymn. 
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Thrice rings a carol out, while stars 
To rugged faces lend 

The radiance of th’ unconscious tear, 
As friend clasps hand with friend. 
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Oh, many and quaint the customs be 
In the hardy Norseman’s land, 
But none more dear from Yule to Yule 
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Than the chimes of Christiansand. 
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FABLES. 





By AvusTIN BIERBOWER. 





I. THE HUNTER’S SERVANT. 

A HUNTER’s servant while out on the chase 
lay down in a quiet nook, watching for the game 
to pass by. A rabbit soon passed; but he did 
not arise, because he said he was then looking 
for deer. Presently a deer passed; but by this 
time he was looking for pheasants, and so did 
not move. He next saw ducks, quail, pigeons, 
squirrels, and other game; but he did not 
attempt to get any of them, because they were 
not what he was looking for at the time. He 
was waiting for an opportunity, he said. But 
everything passed except what he was looking 
for, or else passed at a time when he was look- 
ing for something else. His master finally came 
and reproached him for his inaction, saying 
that one will never get an opportunity exactly 
to his liking, but should learn to take what 
came along and make the most of it. 


ll. THE TWO RATS. 

A Rat seeking a place in which to live chose 
a palace, saying he preferred high life; while his 
companion chose a hut, saying he was content 
with less. But the palace was found to be a 
poor place fora rat. The walls and floors were 
so well built that no holes could be made in 
them, and the pantry was so well kept that 
nothing was left exposed to marauders. More- 
over, there were so many pet cats and dogs 
that a rat had no liberty. Asa result the rat 
got nothing to eat, and finally starved to 
death —all from trying to live in too much 
“style.” 

The other rat found the hut just what he 
wanted. There were plenty of holes, the pro- 
visions were poorly protected, the barn was near 
by. The cottage rat, accordingly, lived in plenty 
and enjoyed what was really high life for a rat. 
“ For,” he said, “a palace has fewer opportuni- 
ties for a rat than a hovel; and they who aspire 
should consider what the advantages for them 
are in the places which they seek.” 

VoL. XXX.—32. 


Ill. THE ATHLETE AND HIS FRIEND. 


One who had tried several times to jump 
across a stream, and had repeatedly fallen in, 
finally succeeded; when he said to a friend: 
“ How much better I am than you in having 
accomplished such a difficult feat!” 

“ Not at all,” replied his friend. “I am better 
than you in not wishing to jump across.” 


IV. THE MAN WHO SOUGHT EMPLOYMENT. 


A man sought employment of a farmer who 
said he did not need help because it was too 
wet to plow. The man then asked to be 
allowed to drive his team, but the farmer said 
the roads were too bad to haul anything. He 
next asked if he could not excavate for a cellar ; 
but the farmer said that he could not then 
build, because it was too damp. 
fore, that the farmer was in trouble because his 
land was flooded, the man went away and sought 
to devise some means of getting rid of the water ; 
and when he returned he asked for employment 
asadrainer. The farmer thereupon eagerly em- 
ployed him, and the man got more pay for 
draining than he could have got for plowing, 
driving, or digging. So he said: “ When one 
wants a job he must put mind as well as legs 
in his application. By seeking, not merely for 
something to do, but for something that some- 


Seeing, there- 


body wants done, he will often get employment.” 


Vv. THE TWO DOGS. 

Two dogs having to choose their masters, 
one chose a king and the other a beggar. 
“Why did you choose a beggar,” asked the 
first, “ when you might be the dog of a king?” 
“ Because,” answered the other, “a king will 
take less care of a dog than a beggar will. The 
beggar’s dog has always the company of his 
master, and is treated like the master himself; 
while the king, who is busied with state affairs, 
has not the time to look after a dog; and for 
my part I would rather be loved by a beggar 
than neglected by a king.” 
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Ir has taken old Father Time a 
long while to get the world into 
good, regular running order as it is to-day. For 
many hundreds of years people had very strange 
and uncertain ways of telling time, for they did 
not have any clocks or watches to mark the 
hours. In fact, they did not even know any- 
thing about hours or minutes, but reckoned 
time merely by days and months and years, 
although they never could agree when the day 
began. Some said it began at sunrise and 
others thought it began when the sun set, 
while some said it did not begin until midnight 
and still others were sure it began at noon. 
Well, after the world had gone on for a long 
while with its days, months, and years, the day 
and night were finally each divided into twelve 
parts, or hours. It mattered not how long or 
how short the daylight part was, it was di- 
vided into twelve hours just the same, for the 
hours were lengthened or shortened to suit the 
length of the day in the various seasons of the 
year. In some of the long summer days each 
hour had seventy-five minutes, while in the short 
winter days, when the hours had to be crowded 
so as to get them all in between sunrise and 
sunset, each hour had only forty-four minutes. 
These hours were measured by sun-dials and 
hour-glasses and candles and other curious 
time-pieces, which were about as changeable 
and uncertain as the hours themselves. Of 
course when clocks were invented such things 
went out of use, for clocks were so much more 
accurate and reliable, and would keep on re- 
cording without having to be watched all the 
time to see that they did not stop or run out. 
At first clocks were crude affairs, and were 
not much to be relied upon. They could not 


well be made for house use, and 
were chiefly placed in the towers 


of churches and town halls, Each morning 
and evening the clock bell would ring at a 
certain hour, so that all within sound of its 
deep note could keep track of the time, and, 
if they were fortunate enough to have a clock 
at home, could set it to agree with the town 
clock, which was more likely to be correct than 
their own. But now Uncle Sam does a simi- 
lar service for the people all over this great 
country by sending at noon each day an electric 
signal which enables them to set and regulate 
their clocks and watches. The work is done 
by officers and clerks in the United States Naval 
Observatory at Washington, where they make 
careful calculations and look after the great 
clocks that regulate the time of the country. 
Some of the college observatories also furnish 
several portions of the country with standard 
time much in the same way as does the Naval 
Observatory. Readers of St. NicHoxas will 
remember an interesting article printed a year 
ago, describing the taking of the time at Good- 
sell Observatory, and entitled “How We Set 
Our Watches by a Star.” 

Until a few years ago each town and city had 
its own time, for, as you know, time is reckoned 
by what are known as meridians of longitude — 
imaginary lines running north and south on the 
earth’s surface. You all remember these lines 
running up and down across the maps in your 
geographies. Now when the sun is directly over 
one of these lines it is noon at all places that hap- 
pen to be on that meridian, but of course places 
lying east and west of this would each have a 
different meridian and therefore a different time. 

This was good enough before the days of the 
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HOW TIME IS MADE. 


railroad and the telegraph, but now it would be 
a tremendous bother if each place were to use 
its own local time, and so we make use of a 
system called standard or railway time. 

According to this plan the country is divided 
in such a way that there are only four different 
times in the entire United States, each exactly 
an hour different from that of the adjoining 
divisions. Thus when it is twelve o’clock at 
New York it is eleven o’clock at Chicago, ten 
o’clock at Denver, and nine o’clock at San 
Francisco. ‘These different standards are called 
Eastern Time, Central Time, Mountain Time, 
and Pacific Time, and the time of all places in 
any one of these divisions is precisely the same, 
no matter what their local time may be. 

In Europe some of the countries calculate 
their time from the meridian that passes through 
Greenwich in England, but the United States 
calculates from the meridian that is seventy-five 
degrees west of Greenwich. When the sun is 
directly over this meridian, it is said to be noon 
at Washington, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 
and all other towns and cities in the Eastern 
division. 

Strange as it may seem, Uncle Sam does not 
make use of the sun for reckoning time, but, as 
already described in St. NicHo.as, he turns 
his attention to some of the regular steady-go- 
ing stars, or “fixed stars,” as they are called. 
Every clear night an astronomer with a big tele- 
scope looks at certain of these stars and makes 
his calculations, from which he can tell just 
when the sun would cross the seventy-fifth me- 
ridian. One of the great clocks in the observa- 
tory is called the transmitter, because it trans- 
mits or sends out the signal that keeps standard 
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time. This clock is set and regulated by the 
star-time, and then every day at three minutes 
and fifteen seconds before twelve a switch is 
turned on and the beats of the pendulum of this 
clock are sent by electricity over the wires to the 
telegraph offices in Washington and New York. 
When the telegraph operators hear this sound 
on their instruments they know that the noon 
signal is about to be sent out, and they at once 
begin to connect the telegraph wires with other 
towns and cities, until in a minute or two the 
“ tick, tick ” of the clock at Washington is heard 
in hundreds of telegraph offices. The beats 
stop at ten seconds before twelve as a notice 
that the next “ tick” will be the noon signal, 
and so as to give the operators time to connect 
their wires with the standard time-balls and 
clocks. There are time-balls in a great many 
cities — usually on top of some prominent build- 
ing, where they can easily be seen. The one 
at Washington is on the roof of the State, War, 
and Navy Department Building, at the top of 
a high pole, ready to drop the instant the signal 
comes over the wire. Inthe government offices 
at Washington and in many places in other cities 
there are large clocks connected with the obser- 
vatory by electricity. These are so arranged that 
when the twelve-o’clock signal is flashed over 
the wires, the hands of each one of these clocks 
spring to twelve, no matter what time the clock 
may show; in this way hundreds of clocks are 
set to the correct time each day. 

Well, the moment the sun is supposed to cross 
the seventy-fifth meridian, the telegraph instru- 
ments give a single tick, the time-balls drop, 
the clocks begin to strike, and everybody in 
the district knows it is twelve o’clock. 
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OLD PORTRAITS. 


By SarRAH M. B. Pratt. 
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Two children’s portraits, both too shy 
To speak, stood smiling, face to face. 
(You would have thought they ’d like to cry 
In such a lonesome place.) 


They heard the music down below, 
They saw the Christmas wax-lights glance, 
And then they wished that they could grow, 
They wished that they could dance! 


One portrait took the other’s hand,— 
Lightly he led her down the wall ; 
“ A fly could hardly walk it, and 
A girl,” he said, “ might fall!” 
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OLD PORTRAITS. 






Into the minuet they walked ; 

Mere moonshine seemed their golden hair, 
And all the portraits stared and talked 
About the pretty pair. 





WHAT THE OTHER PORTRAITS SAID OF THEM: 













“The boy (but he was 
taller then, 

And wore a sword 
and plume and 
cloak) 

Was quite a fine young 
Sellow when 

King Charles hid 

in the oak.” 


“As for the little maid, 
some say 
Court pages held her 
bridal train, 
And wet it with their 
tears, the day 
Columbus sailed 
Jrom Spain.” 





























He bowed her to her frame and kissed 

Her pretty hand. She curtsied low, 
And faintly through the dawn and mist 
The cock began to crow. 











RHYMES. 





By GERTRUDE HEATH. 


(With drawings by Oliver Herford.) 


I. 
LITTLE PERCIVAL PETERKIN POOLE. 


LITTLE Percival Peterkin Poole a 
He is ready to start off for school. 

“T will wrap up,” he said, 

“ From my feet to my head, 
For I fear that the morning is cool!” 








i II. 
hie  / \ THE DOGGIE, THE FROGGIE, AND THE PIG. 
“| } } — 
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Zo MT | //| On, the Doggie and the Froggie and the 
SU if / Pig! 
A i Up —— They said, “Oh, we will dance a friendly 
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We will dance all night, 
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With a jiggy-jig, jiggetty — jig! 
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A DOLL UPON THE WATERS. 








By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 


HELEN woke up then. It was her mother 
who was shaking her, her face filled with anx- 
ious fear. 

“Quick, Helen!” she was saying. 
ship is on fire, and we have n’t a moment to 
lose. Hurry, hurry with your clothes, dear! 
We can’t take a thing with us. Your shoes, 
child! We can’t button them! The boats 
will be going at once. Oh, Helen!” 

The dazed, half-awake little girl was grab- 
bing wildly here and there, trying to understand 
what was happening. Suddenly her eyes fell 
upon her doll—her precious doll, who had 


“The 


always slept with her. 

“ Mirabel, mama! Oh, my Mirabel!” 

Mrs. Barclay was dragging Helen from the 
state-room. 

“No, child, no! They said we could take 
nothing in the boat, not even —” 

But Helen had broken away and was hug- 
ging her treasure to her bosom. Then came a 
crowded scramble up the companion-stairs, a 
wild, hysterical gathering on the after-deck, 


which the fire had not yet reached,— women , 


crying, men calling loudly to one another,— 
until Helen, confused and blinded by tears, 
knew nothing except that somebody had lifted 
her, and then that she was in a boat beside 
her mother, with the sailors rowing hard to get 
away from the big, beautiful steamer, that was 
now pouring out smoke and flame in a dozen 
places. Then, all at once, she remembered. 

“ Oh, mama, mama, my doll! my Mirabel — 
she ’s gone!” 

The other passengers stared at her — for the 
moment forgetting their own losses in this great 
tragedy. 

Then came a fruitless search in the bottom of 
the boat —a wild scanning of the tossing waters 
about them —a little girl wailing sorrowfully in 
her mother’s sheltering arms. 


She could not remember. Perhaps she had 


dropped the doll in the confusion of the com- 
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Perhaps Mir- 


panionway or on the after-deck. 
abel had slipped while being carried down the 
ladder to the boat. It did not matter. It 
was only horrible to think how nearly she had 
been saved, and yet left to a cruel fate. 

Poor Helen! They were on their way home 
from Florida, and in a few hours more would 
have been safe with papa in New York. Now 
they were being rowed to some unknown place 
on the New Jersey coast, with nothing in the 
world but the clothes they had on — not one of 
the beautiful shells or cones or palms she had 
gathered for papa, and oh, not even Mirabel — 
her own, her beloved Mirabel, who had been on 
the last Christmas tree, and her constant com- 
panion every day since. 

The little girl was almost too grief-stricken to 
look at the burning vessel, which was now half 
a mile away, a mass of flame. Then, remem- 
bering that perhaps Mirabel was in those flames, 
she did look, and moaned and wept, with a 
heartbroken cry at last, when the poor ship, 
that had sunk lower and lower in the water, 
went down, down into the sea, leaving only a 
trail of smoke that floated away on the horizon. 

They were less than twelve miles from shore, 
and soon after ten o’clock pulled into a little 
harbor, where a crowd of people were waiting, 
and where there was a big summer hotel, which, 
it being June, had been opened for the season. 
Then, several hours later, Mr. Barclay arrived 
from New York, with a trunk of clothes and 
some money, for in her excitement mama had 
even left her purse—the pretty purse Helen 
had given her, in which, fortunately, there was 
not a great deal of money. 

What joy to see papa! even though she did 
not have the beautiful things she had gathered 
for him; and what acomfort he was when he 
rocked her and consoled her in her first great 
sorrow! Then all at once he said cheerfully : 

“Tt is very pleasant on this coast, and is 
already warm in the city. I know of a quiet 
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little hotel a few miles above here. You won’t 
need the pretty dresses you lost, up there. I will 


send down some things when I get back, and I 
will come to see you every Saturday night.” 

So Helen and her mother went to a pleasant 
place on a little inlet, or river, where the tide 
ran in and out, and where there were boats and 
places to bathe. Helen’s mother could row 
very well, and Helen was learning, so often they 
took a light skiff and rowed down to the beach 
at the bathing-hour, and then came back with 
the tide. This made rowing easy, for the swift 
current swept in, bringing in seaweed and foam 
and bits of drift that swirled and danced about 
the light boat, which was lifted and borne along 
like a piece of drift itself. 

And these things Helen enjoyed. She was 
beginning to be contented, though down in her 
heart was always the grief for Mirabel. Often 
at the beach she would look out over the toss- 
ing water, where their good ship had gone 
down; and the tears would come as she re- 
membered. 

It was late in August, and they were think- 
ing of school and of returning to the city, 
when, late one afternoon, Helen and her mother 
were coming home from the beach, — “tiding 
home,” as Helen called it,—talking of their 
pleasant summer there, where they had never 
expected to be, and how it had all come about. 

“T have had a nice time, and I should be glad 
to get home and all, if only poor Mirabel could 
be there with me,” Helen said sorrowfully. 
“Oh, mama, was n’t it terrible that morning ? 
I can never forget how I felt when I found that 
she was gone! How I— Oh, mama! mama/” 

Mrs. Barclay turned hastily to look at the 
little girl, whose cry was almost exactly like 
that given when she had discovered her great 
loss. Was the child imitating the anguish of 
that moment ? Not so, for she was pointing 
ahead at some object amid the whirl and drift 
of the tide; something that bobbed and eddied 
and danced up and down with the current; 
something white-and-black-dotted, tangled with 
seaweed and foam. 


’ 


My Mirabel! I 
Oh, mama, quick! 


“Tt ’s Mirabel, mama! 
know her darling dress! 
Row quick, mama!” 

For a few moments there was great excite- 


[JAN. 


THE WATERS. 


ment. Helen’s mother had not been rowing at 
all. When she grasped the oars now, and tried 
to row very quickly, she missed the water alto- 
gether and slipped off the seat backward. Then 
Helen, half frantic, tried to help her up, and to 
row, too, and between them they came near 
upsetting. And all the time Helen was calling 
to her mother to hurry, hurry, and all the time 
she kept talking to the white-and-black-dotted 
thing, calling it her own darling Mirabel when, 
after all, it might prove to be only a whiff of 
foam on a bunch of seaweed. 

But now they were getting nearer and nearer, 
and Helen felt more and more sure. At last 
she leaned far out of the boat, with a little fish- 
ing-net she had, and dragged the dotted bunch 
closer and closer, till presently it was in the net 
and lifted triumphantly into the boat. 

Poor Mirabel! It was indeed 
what wind and wave had she been tossed back 
and forth, by what ebb and flow swung under 
the moon and stars all those weary wet weeks, 
to be borne shoreward at last on the bosom of 
the kindly tide, and brought, bruised, bleached, 
and battered, to her mistress’s loving arms! 

She was dead — at least, she seemed dead. 
She could not have been recognized save for 
the dotted dress and several other articles of 
clothing. Her strawberry marks were entirely 
washed away, and her features were quite be- 
yond recognition. She would never do to 
play with again—oh, never, with that face! 
It was quite too distressing ; but she was Mira- 
bel — Mirabel, the once beautiful, the adored! 

Helen held her to her bosom and cried and 
rejoiced, and when they reached the hotel 
created a sensation with the story of the won- 
derful restoration of the sea. Then the poor 
remains were made as presentable as possible 
in freshly dried and ironed garments, and laid 
away in a quiet trunk for a long-needed rest. 
Now and then Helen would go to take a brief 
look at her; but it was sorrowful comfort, and 
she went less and less often. When they re- 
turned to town and school began, Mirabel was 
put in a box with other sacred treasures which 
Helen was saving until she was grown. 

And now, with school and lessons, the little 
girl became busy and partly forgot her loss. 
As Christmas drew near she began preparing 


she! By 
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presents for papa and mama and some of her 
dearest friends. She did not give much thought 
to what she herself would receive. Last Christ- 
mas had brought her Mirabel. This Christmas 
would not bring her another doll, for, as she 
said, she would soon be too old for such 
things, and she did not care to replace poor 
Mirabel. 

But one evening, after the little girl was safely 
tucked in bed, Mr. and Mrs. Barclay in the li- 
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up his hands and said, “ It iss mos’ vondairful!’ 
though whether he meant the story, or the con 
tents of the package, I do not know. 

* But the expression— it seems quite lost,” 
said Helen’s papa. 

*T feex de expressione. Nevair can tell 
heem diffairence.” 

* And the eyes and hair ?” 


“ Aivrything! I feex heem.” 


And Helen knew nothing of these things ; but 








‘AND NOW THEY WERE GETTING NEARER AND NEARER.” 


brary were discussing some subject that seemed 
to be of the greatest importance. 

“He certainly does some very wonderful 
things.” Mr. Barclay was saying. ‘He showed 
me to-day some already restored, and some he 
still had to do. We might at least see what 
1e says.” Then they went softly up to Helen’s 
room and opened the box of sacred treasures. 

Next morning Mr. Barclay stopped with a 
package at a curious little shop that had the 
word ** Hospital” on the door. And when the 
little man who kept it heard the story and saw 
the package opened, he did not laugh, but put 
VoL. XXNX.— 33. 


when on Christmas morning she was carried 
down to see the beautiful tree, behold, on the 
tiptopmost bough, exactly where Mirabel had 
stood a year ago, there was another marvelous 


creature! Not only that, but hair, eyes, fea 


tures, expression — ev en the dotted dress — all, 
all were precisely —oh, they must be! It was! 
it was’ for right underneath was a card, and 


printed on it in big, true letters : 





MIRABEL., 


CAST UPON THE WATERS — 
RESTORED AFTER MANY DAYS 











ASK THE RABBIT. 
BN (A little story from the Hindustani.) 
i, x GOT 
e- \ By James D. BENEDICT. 


J 
QBS 
-{¢ 
HERE was once a silly 
donkey who went one 
2 oe strolling down the 
road, chewing a bit of 
thistle and feeling as 
fine as a June morn- 
& ing. Presently he 
came to a trap where 
alion had been caught and 
ree "was roaring so loudly that the 





“> donkey stopped in amazement. In- 

deed, it was remarkable that the vil- 
lagers had not heard the rumpus long before, 
and come out and killed him; but perhaps the 
wind was the other way. Silly stood looking 
at the lion for some time, and, finding that he 
was securely trapped, began to question the 
royal brute, saying : 

“ What are you doing in there, Lion?” 

“ Let me out!” roared the other. “Let me 
out at once, you miserable slave !” 
“ Oh, yes!” sneered Silly — who did not have 
very good manners, for it is undoubtedly impo- 
“Let you out and then get eaten 
I think not. I am not so fool- 
and he laughed with 
for he considered 


lite to sneer. 
for my trouble! 
ish as that, thank you” 
pleasure, “ Hee-ee-augh!’ 
himself a very fine fellow indeed. 

The lion saw that this would n’t do, so he 
changed his tone and began to beg and flatter 
instead of threatening. 

“ Donkey,” he said in his most winning voice, 
“you certainly are a very handsome and clever 
chap. And I wish you would kindly push up 
that wretched bar which holds the door shut, 
and then I can get out. Will you do that, you 
kind and wise donkey ?” 

‘You can’t gammon me,” was the reply. “I 
don’t want to be eaten.” 
cried the lion in the most injured 
“ What ever put that 
How could 


“ Eaten! ” 
tone he could manage. 
thought into your head, I wonder. 
you imagine such a thing? I do not eat 


” 


my friends. Never!” And he looked as mild 
as milk, the deceitful old rascal! 

Naturally enough Silly was pleased at being 
called the lion’s friend, and, donkey-like, he 
raised the bar which held the door, while the 
lion pushed from the inside, and in a moment 
he was free. And the very first thing he did 
was to knock down poor Silly and prepare to 
make a meal of him. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried the wretched donkey. 
“What are you doing ?” 

“T am very hungry indeed,” replied the lion. 
“ Don’t interrupt me.” 

* But you promised solemnly not to eat me,” 
pleaded Silly. 

* Pooh, pooh!” the wicked lion answered. 
“ I don’t remember saying anything of the sort. 
Of course 1 am going to eat you.” 

The poor donkey gave himself up for lost, 
and began to bemoan his fate. “I think it is 
very unfair,” he whimpered. 

“ What!” roared his captor. 
to say that I am unfair? Mow you deserve 
to die, and I shall eat you without the least 


* Do you dare 


hesitation”; and he lashed his sides with his 
wicked tail and growled horribly. 

“ Well,” whined the miserable donkey, “ all 
I can say is that it zs unfair, and any one I 
might ask to be a judge would say the same.” 

The lion, greatly enraged at this, was about 
to begin his dinner at once, when a sudden 
thought came into his evil old head. “If he 
can get some one else into this business to be 
a judge,” he reflected, “‘ what is to prevent me 
from having the judge himself for breakfast to- 
morrow? That’s a fine idea!” 

So, to Silly’s astonishment, the lion, who had 
been holding his prey tightly,— and it hurt, too, 
— removed his paws and allowed him to get 
up. ‘Then the wicked old brute addressed him. 
“ Donkey,” he said, “ you have remarked that 
any judge would say that I was unfair. Now 
we will find a judge and see about it, and I 
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only hope that, when he hears the case, it will 
not be the worse for you, sir.” 

Silly was so bewildered that his poor foolish 
head could not understand it all, and he only 
winked and blinked till the lion lost patience, 
and, seizing him by the ear, off they went down 
the road to find a judge. Before they had 
gone far they met the very great-grandpapa of 
all rabbits. He was remarkably old and gray, 
and looked as if he were surprisingly foolish, 
which was far from being the case, however, as 
you shall see. 

“ Here,” lion; “here ’s a rabbit. 
He will make a very good breakf—I mean 
judge. Go ahead and ask him.” 

So Silly the donkey explained the affair to the 


cried the 


rabbit, who sat up attentively and scratched 
his ear, looking more foolish than ever. 

“That is very complicated,” he remarked 
“Would you 
It is n't quite 


when the donkey had finished. 
mind saying it over again? 
clear to me.” 

Well, Silly repeated the story at length, ex- 
plaining it all very carefully. 

* Dear, dear,” said the rabbit, “ that is very 
curious. I do not quite understand yet how 
you came to be in the trap.” 

“ 7 was n’t in the trap,” cried Silly. 
the lion.” 

“Oh — yes —the lion,” replied the rabbit. 


“It was 


“ How stupid of me! But, really, I could un- 
derstand it better, I know, if we went right to 
the place where it happened.” 

The lion was rather vexed at the delay, but 
he could think of no reasonable excuse, so off 
the three went up the road, and presently they 
came to the trap again. 

“ Now,” said the rabbit, 
say that all over from the beginning, I think I 


‘if you will just 
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can understand it”; which Silly did, while the 
lion waited hungrily, wondering if he had n’t 


uw 





better eat his dinner and breakfast together. 

“ Now I see!” the rabbit cried. “ The lion 
was walking down the road when he saw the 
trap —” 

“No, no!” interrupted Silly. “ 7 was walking 
down the road, and / saw the lion 7” the trap.” 

“ Oh, yes; of course,” said the rabbit. “ You 
were walking in the trap, and the lion saw —” 
stupid thing!” the 


“No, wo, NO! roared 


lion. “Can’t you understand anything ?” 


“‘ Dear, dear, my poor brain!” cried the rab- 
bit. 


“Yes, you shall, though,” the lion growled, 


‘‘T don’t believe I shall ever understand it.” 


for he was very angry at such stupidity. “ You 

shall understand it, | Now listen.” 
“Yes, my lord lion,” whimpered the rabbit. 

“T will try.” 
“ Now. 


came down the road. 


say. 


I was in the trap when the donkey 
Do you see that ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” cried the rabbit ; “ I think — but, 
please, I do not quite see about that trap. How 
did you get in?” 

“ Why, through the door, idiot!” 

“ But, but — oh, dear me, my poor head! It 
is such a very small door. How cou/d you get 
in?” 

“ Here, you foolish, stupid thing; I ‘ll show 
you”; and the lion marched into the trap. 
‘“* Now, do you see, I’m in the trap.” 

‘“* Perfectly,” replied the clever rabbit, as he 
quickly fastened the door ; “ and, what is more, 
I think you will stay there this time. 

And the rabbit and Silly strolled off down 


Good-by.” 


the road just as merry as crickets, leaving the 
wicked old lion to roar with rage till the vil- 
lagers, finally hearing the racket, came out with 
ropes and poles and carried him off. 


















A NONSENSE CALENDAR. 






THE Polar Bear By 
Is soft and white, CAROLYN 
With silver hair — WELLS. 








A pretty sight. 





He sits upon 
A snow-drift nice; 

Or dances on 

A cake of ice. 








And then mayhap, 
At other times, 

The funny chap 

The North Pole climbs. 
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SAWOER 


By WiLLiAM B. MacHarae. 


(Lilustrated by Fanny Y. Cory.) 


It bein’ then our watch on deck, 
Says Bill, he says to me: 
“It’s goin’ on this many years 
We ’re sailin’ on the sea — 


A-sailin’ on the sea,” he says, 

“ An’ goin’ up an’ down, 

Without a month of quietness 
An’ livin’ in a town. 





“** 4.sailin’ on the sea,’ he says, ‘an’ goin’ uf an’ down.”’ 





iS) 
o)) 
iS) 


“ We ’ve et such things as human teeth 
Ain’t never et before ; 
We ’ve knuckled down to mates-es-es 
As walked us like a floor; 


oN 
oOo 


“* An’ comes across the cannibals, an’’s pretty nearly et.’” 


* An’ we 've met up wi’ Cap’ns-es 
As treats us like a horse, 
Why, several times we runs away, 
An’ goes from bad to worse.” 





THE WANDERERS. JAN 


Says Bill: “The ways of human life 
From me is mostly hid ; 

I can’t account for all,” he says, 

“Of what we ups an’ did. 


* At Mozambique we runs away 
As fast as we could get, 
An’ comes across the cannibals, 
An’ ’s pretty nearly et, 


“ An’ then again at Calla-o 
We skips without designs, 
An’ ’s took up by the gove’ment, 
An’ set to work in mines. 


“ Oh, pretty was them mountain-tops 
An’ valleys where we hid, 
But we most died of hungriness,” 
Says Bill—* that ’s what we did. 


“ | ’m thinkin’ of these things,” says Bill, 
‘An’ wonderin’ more an’ more; 
It makes my mind quite set,” he says, 


“To live a spell ashore ; 


“Once let me see the lights,” he says, 
“The lights o’ Boston Bay, 
I don’t go sailin’ out no more 
For any cap’n’s pay.” 


Then Bill he sighs tre-men-jous-lee ; 
The lookout gives a shout; 

The cap’n comes upon the deck, 
An’ orders us about; 


[he waves is sloppin’ of her sides, 
The harbor lights we see, 

An’ tears is dewin’ of the cheeks 
Of Bill an’ likewise me. 


Says Bill: “Oh, see them lights,” he says ; 
“ Out yonder now is home! 
This here ’s a lesson to us both, 

A lesson not to roam — 


“ To go an’ live like lan’s-folks does, 
All quiet-like an’ still, 
An’ have a little garden-place 
Alongside of a hill.” 
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‘* We clasps each other on the wharf.” 


We clasps each other on the wharf, 
An’ lookin’ round we see 

The ol’ familiar places that 
Is known to Bill an’ me. 


But meetin’ up wi’ Cap’n Banks 
While wanderin’ along, 
A’most before we knowed ’t was done 


We'd both shipped for Hongkong! 





“Out yonder now is home / 














When you know any brooklet that runs down a hillside, be sure to go and take a look at him 
thaw, he built for himself the most exquisite caverns of ice to run through ; 

copies him but clumsily, as if the fingers of all other artists were thumbs 
variety, and under it all the water tinkles like a distant guitar or drums like a tambourine.— JAMES RusseL_t Lowe Lt in 


manship 


for Winter.” 
BEAUTY OF BROOKS IN WINTER. 


We did not go to the woods that bright win- 
ter day to see the brooks. Perhaps we had be- 


come too well accustomed to the thought of 





GRAPH NO, I. 
DISTINCTLY 


PHOT ** a WONDERFUL BLOCK OF ICE BORE THKEE 


MARKED HEADS ON ITS MARGIN. 

them as interesting and beautiful only in spring 
and in summer. Or, to make a really honest 
confession, Howard and I had not even thought 
about the subject, as, I fear, is the real trouble 
with all those who do not love the winter brooks, 
nor admire their decorations of snow and frost. 
For some time we had been waiting for a light 
fall of snow, when we intended to go hunting 
in the woods with a camera, to secure photo- 
graphs of the footprints of birds, squirrels, and 
foxes, or of any other interesting subjects that 
a kindly nature might put in our way. 








As he shrank away after the last 
What a cunning silversmith is Frost! The rarest work 
Fern-work and lace-work and filigree in endless 
in ** A Good W e 


About the middle of January there had been 
several rainy days, followed by two weeks of 
cold weather; but one afternoon near the end 
of the month we had a cloudy day, succeeded 
by a morning when the air was of unusual clear- 
ness; indeed, it seemed as if the sun had never 
But oh, the happiness of it! 
It had come 


shone so brightly. 
here was our longed-for snow. 
while we slept. Uncle Abijah, the chore-mas- 
ter of the farm, remarked at breakfast, ‘ I rather 
reckon there ’s goin’ to be a kind of an old- 
fashioned January thaw hereabouts.” 
The prediction seemed reasonable; the air 
held a suggestion of springtime; but we had 
So we took Six double holders in 
We 


found a few footprints, but forgot them at once 


our snow. 


the four-by-five camera, and started out. 


in our interest in the effect of snow-film among 
the trees and the bushes, and the frostwork on 
the brooks and larger streams. 

The first of 
sluiceway by the roadside, where a wonderful 


these frostworks was near a 


block of ice bore three distinctly marked heads 


Even in the reduced photo 


on its margin. 


PHOTOGRAPH Nv. 2. 
BY GLITTERING 


‘AN AMAZING PALACE SURROUNDED 
PILLARS.” 
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graph (No. 1) on the previous page these may 
be seen fairly well, though not so strikingly as 
in the reality, where each head was about two 
They 
blazed and sparkled as they trembled in the 


inches in length from forehead to chin. 
sunlight. ‘They were peculiarly interesting and 
attractive. 

A little farther on, in 
which our brooklet flowed, was an amazing pal- 
(Photo- 
From the mainland a root had 


a larger stream into 


ace surrounded by glittering pillars. 
graph No. 2.) 
extended across to a small island, and from it the 
water, as it dropped and trickled, had stiffened 
of that 
imitations of the formations of limestone or 


into. stalactites ice, were marvelous 


other minerals with which nature ornaments so 


many of her caves and underground retreats. 





PHOTOGRAPH NO, 2. 


BORDERING 


“A SUPERB FRINGE OF CRYSTALLINE LACE 
AN OPENING IN THE ICE. 

The farther we went the more interesting 
everything became. Another branching brook 
(Photograph No. 3) showed us a superb fringe 
of crystalline lace bordering an opening in the 
ice, where the water flowed so silently and so 
swiftly that it seemed a lake of oil, dark within 
The water 
The cold 
snap so closely following the rain-storm formed 


the shadows of its jeweled shore. 


was several inches below the ice. 


the icework at high water, while, in the cold 
days which succeeded, the water steadily fell, 
producing and destroying as it fell great quan- 
tities of that dainty, delicate ice-weaving that 
only nature’s fingers can model, and which 
Lowell calls “ fern and lace-work and filigree.” 
VoL. XXX.— 34-35. 
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PHOTOGRAPH NO. 4. THE BROOK WAS BRIDGED 
” 


BY THIS FILIGREE-WORK. 
In one place, for several rods, the brook was 
bridged by this filigree-work (Photograph No. 
4), and as the water played and trickled among 
the crystal meshes, its voice rose through the 
calm air in a soothing tinkle, like the sound of 


a fairy guitar faint in the distance. The scene 


was so peaceful and so beautiful, and it touched 
my heart so closely, that I rested for a moment 
with my hand on a stump, and said to myself: 
“ How strange it is that Howard and I are the 
only ones out here this morning!” 

But Howard interrupted my trance-like admi- 
ration of the brook by saying, “‘ Why, what is the 
matter with you? 


It is n’t anything but ice.” 





PHOTOGRAPH NO. 5 “AN EXCEEDINGLY DAINTY OPENING 
BESIDE IT STOOD A SOLITARY BUSH.” 
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Oh, yes; it was a good deal more than ice! 

Under a bit of overhanging shrubbery was an 
exceedingly dainty opening perhaps two feet 
in width. Beside it stood a solitary bush which 
gave the surrounding slope the appearance of 
a desert. (Photograph No. 5.) That little 
shrub with the bunch of dead leaves at its foot 
made the whole vicinity seem desolate and 
lonely, while the contrast with the aperture in 
the ice of the brook increased the beauty. 

Another opening a little farther up the stream 
had a miniature “umbrella” hanging by its 
handle in the center of the upper margin. 
(Photograph No. 6.) 

Then we came out of the woods and crossed 
the meadow to the road. ‘There we found the 
fence decorated for our pleasure and in a spe- 
cially varied way. (Photograph No.7.) The 
sticks and twigs and dead grasses washed down 
from forest and meadow had been held back 


ipsa 


PK 





PHOTOGRAPH NO. 6. ‘‘A MINIATURE ‘ UMBRELLA’ 
HANGING BY ITS HANDLE.” 


by the lowest rail, and formed a dam that tem- 
porarily flooded the meadow. It had held the 
water in check long enough for ice to form, so 
that when the water oozed through the accu- 
mulated rubbish, it left a thin sheet suspended 
over the greater part of the meadow. If the 
dam had held the water firmly, so as to sup- 
port the ice, it would have made an excellent 
skating-pond. A stone thrown on this surface 
resounded as if it had struck a drum, as indeed 
it had—a huge drum whose head was a sheet 
of ice suspended on the dried and dead grasses 
of the meadow. At frequent intervals a cor- 
ner snapped, and a wide area fell with the 


resounding crash of ruin. 

After we had climbed the fence, I noticed 
that Howard put his hands in his pockets and 
stepped gingerly with his shoulders shrugged, 
and I knew that something was coming. It 
came! With a disrespectful grin, he said: “That 
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PHOTOGRAPH NO. 7. ‘THE FENCE DECOPATED FOR OUR PLEA- 
SURE IN A SPECIALLY VARIED WAY.” 


is nothing but a stream of water cold as the 
north pole, running through ice as cold as I 
am.”’ (Photograph No. 8.) ‘‘ What are you 
mooning about? If I had the camera I would 
‘take vou’ in the act of sentimentalizing with 
an icicle on your mustache. Do you see that 
Do you see the smoke coming out of 
the chimney ? But you 
need n’t come unless you want to. Moon 
away, old man! I am after that stove.” 
When I thought of it, so was I. 


te = 


house? 
That means a stove. 


PHOTOGRAPH NO. 8. ‘‘‘NOTHING BUT A STREAM OF WATER 
. RUNNING THROUGH ICE AS COLD AS I AM.’” 
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TWIN-BERRY OR 
PARTRIDGE-VINE. 


‘THOSE who en- 
joy rambles in the 
winter woods are 
especially fond of 
the twin-berry or partridge- 
vine, for then the dense mat 
of evergreen leaves and the bright red edible 
“berries” are especially attractive. 

We are apt at other seasons to overlook the 
beauty of this dainty vine or of even the waxy 

white twin-flowers of 

spring (sometimes 
also blooming in au- 
tumn), for then there 
is so much of green 
foliage that the little 
leaves or flowers are 
inconspicuous. 

But in the winter a 
carpet of these shin- 
ing green leaves and 
holly-like ‘“ berries,” 
near the bases of for- 
est trees or of an 
old stump, seems to 
brighten the entire 
And the 


THE DOUBLE FLOWER AND THE 


DOUBLE-SCARRED FRUIT landscape. 
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little twins, the bright two-scarred or “ two 
eyed ” fruit of the dainty vines, appeal not only 
to the eye but to the appetite of partridges and 
other birds and of the young folks. It ’s true 
that these are really almost tasteless, but you 


can’t make the country boy or girl believe that. 


QUEER HOME OF AN ORCHIS. 


PLANts of the remarkable orchis family are 
very particular with regard to their home, and 
it is often interesting to note the kinds of soil 
the different species choose. ‘The seeds of the 
entire orchis family are so minute that they 
are blown about like dust in the wind. I once 
found a rattlesnake-plantain which had appa- 
rently blown, when a seed, into the crevice at 
the top of a pignut shell. ‘The nut inside 
the shell proved a poor one, and the seedling, 
finding something to its taste, sent down its 
roots through the openings in the thin shell, 
until it obtained safe anchorage in the leafy 
soil surrounding the nut. ‘The shell clung to 
the worthless fruit and seemed to hold suffi- 
cient moisture for growth during the dry sum- 
mer months. I brought the plant home, and 
it flourished with a little water for several weeks 
flower-pot fell to 
KNOWLES. 


before this unique little 


pieces. ww: 4 





RATTLESNAKE-PLANTAIN GROWING ON A PIGNUT. 
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MINIATURE APPLE-TREES. 


Oweco, Troca Co., N. Y. 


Dear St. Nicnoras: I send by mail a queer thing 


] 


that one of my boy companions and I found while we 





SPROUTING APPLE IN THE ORCHARD. 


were walking in our garden. Will you please explain 


itte me? Is it the beginning of an apple-tree? 
Yours truly, 
SIDNEY KINGMAN Eastwoop. 


My young friend has quite rightly described 
this as a “queer thing.” My first thought, 
upon unpacking it from the box in which it 
was sent, was of a ball of wrinkled, moldy 
A little 


examination showed that it was the beginnings 


leather covered with a few leaves. 


of tiny apple-trees from the seeds in a shriv- 
eled apple. It is shown in the foreground of 


the accompanying illustration. 
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LENGTH OF A BIRD’S LIFE. 


LEXINGTON, Mo. 
DrAR Str. NicHOLAS: Does a sparrow live to be 
Yours very truly, 
RoBertT W. URESON (age 11). 


twenty years old? 


Dr. O. 
gist, writes this department : 


Widman, an experienced ornitholo- 


I hardly think an English sparrow will reach the age 
of twenty years in the wild state, but since canaries are 
known to have reached that age, it may be supposed that 
an English sparrow, if well kept, might do as much. I 
have hada great horned owl in a cage nearly twenty- 


three years, and he seems to be in his prime. 


Will our readers, old and young, please give 
information of long life of any birds in captivity 
that they may have known? 


GALL-INSECTS, AND THEIR QUEER HOMES. 


Rome, Ga, 
Dear St. NicHo.as: I inclose this ball which | 
found in the woods on an oak-tree. It is white with 
pink dots uponit. I do not know the name of it, but 
thought perhaps you could tell me. 


ADDIE WRIGHT. 


The specimen you send is a woolly oak-gall, 
a very common gallon oak-trees. Some galls, 
even the large ones, are made by a single gall- 
insect; and others, not much different in ap- 
pearance, are composed of a cluster of tiny 


gall-cases, as shown in the illustration. 


THE WOOLLY OAK-GALL, 
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‘CLUSTER OF TINY GALLS. which I found in a lot near my residence. On some of 


PHILADELPHIA, PA the leaves there is what appears to be a seed-pod. 
» Pa. 


Dear St. NicuHoias: I send on to-day by mail a 


Some thought it was deposited by an insect; others 
curiosity which was given to us by a little girl who had Reng eS ee anes ies 08s of Oe 
collected it. As will be seen, it has the appearance of a plant itself or the seed of a future plant. 
ball of wool with what look like seeds inside. On 
opening these seeds we found in each a small fly . 

which to-day was alive and able to walk and fly. I e 
would like to know the name of this fly, whether it 
made this ball or adapted it from some plant, and, if : -_ « 
so, whether it is confined tothis species of plant alone. 

Yours sincerely, 


H. W. Hare Powr1, JR. = 
s 
* 
When I opened your box, about fifty 
tiny gall-flies flew out. In fact, there was 
soon a small swarm over my desk, some page ncn orn gga 
- GALL-CASES 
flying aimlessly about, others alighting on 
various things. ‘Two, alas! were drowned vin 
° ° -s \ l y u le is¢ 
: in the ink in the uncovered stand. About aie ' 
r ICC mine ane 
, a dozen crawled out of the ball on my let me know 
hands. So you see I had enough and to what it is? 
5 spare; but I saved a few, with the “ nests, # Yours sincerely, 
4 Van Court Tarr. 





from which our artist made the illustration 


at the top of the next column. The flies had The little growths that you describe as 


evidently “hatched out alter you packed resembling seed-pods are also the work of 
the galls in the box. gall-insects. 
Sometimes the growths are long and 
SEES SOR” GALS OF LEAVES, spear-pointed. In other varieties they are 
Jamaica, N.Y. wart-shaped. Frequently they are of a 
Dear St. NIcHOLAS: As I am interested in the varietv of beautiful colors 
nature study that appears in your magazine, I send : 


you with same mail, under separate cover, a few plants 
* LUMPY GALLS ON WILLOW LEAVES. 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: Can you tell me how the 
lumps on these leaves were formed? The leaves are 
from a willow-tree. Yours truly, 
FRED BosBYSHELL. 


GALLS ON GOLDENROD. 
LOWELL, MASS. 
DEAR Str. Nicuoras: I have often noticed, when 





walking along the roadside, little bunches on the golden- 
rod and the willow. Not long ago I learned about them. 
They are called galls. An insect deposits its eggs here. 
In the summer there is no hole in the little brown house, 
but in the winter the hole is easily seen, indicating that 
the larva has gone out. 

There are two kinds of galls, the elliptical and the 
spherical, but the most common is the elliptical, which 
grows farther down on the stem than the other. They are 


} 


also found on the leaves and stems of apple, pussy-wil- 





low, roses, and others. I think they seem more interest- 
ing when we find that there is really life in them. 

Your interested reader, 
LARGE GALL MADE BY A SINGLE INSECT MILDRED FAvor (age 12). 








ENLARGED VIEWS OF GALL- 
INSECTS. 


Drawn from the live insects re- 


ceived in the package. 


the ends 


miniature pine-cone. 





In the winter you may readily find these enlarged parts of the goldenrod stems 
the interior of one form is shown in the lower left-hand corner 


of willow 


NATURE AND SCIENCE 
Gall-flies and flies of 
similar appearance called 
saw-flies often select leaf 
tissue and stems in which 
The 


leaves 


to deposit eggs. 
growths on the 
caused by this 
forms — some- 


assume 
various 
times like ‘ seed-pods,” 
as Master Tapp describes 
them, and 
wart-like “lumps,” as de- 
scribed by Master Bos- 


sometimes 


byshell. 
There is also a gall on 
twigs that looks like a 
In any book on insects 





GOLDENROD GALLS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
you will obtain further infor- 
mation as to these queer lit- 
tle bee- or wasp-like insects 
that are commonly but in- 
correctly called “flies.” 
Perhaps the most inter- 
esting fact about the oak- 
galls is what scientists call 
alternation of generations ; 
that 
like the grandparents rather 
than like the parents. In 
fact, the offspring and their 
for a 


is, the “children” are 


gall “houses” were 
long time supposed to be of 
a different genus. Another 
very remarkable fact about 


gallsis 


Thus 


terial 


little 


in the 


fic wer’rs, 


goldenrod stems. 
lower left 
interior of one variety, 
filled with a spongy ma- 
in the 


‘door,”’ or 


[Jan. 





PINE-CONE WILLOW 
GALLS 


An insect “ stings’’ the 
tip of the twig and depos- 
its an egg, causing this 
queer growth that has 
somewhat the appearance 
of a pine-cone. 


that this injury to the 
plant sometimes brings 
out a beauty in this ab- 
normal growth that is 
greater than that of any 
part of the natural plant. 


oak, 


leaves, 


the 
and 


acorns are not so beau- 
tiful in delicate structure 
and dainty tinting as is 
the fuzzy exterior of the 
woolly oak-galls. 

The illustration at the 
left shows two of these 
bulging growths on the 


In the 
is shown the 


center of 


which is the insect. 

In some varieties the 
insect, of a beautiful red- 
dish-brown color, lies on 
the bottom of a large 
open space. At the topof 
the gall there is a queer 


“ stop- 


ple,” so called as it may 


be lifted out as a cork is 


A view of 


pulled out of a bottle. 
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BIRDS FEEDING IN WINTER. 
AUBURN, MAss. 

DeEAR St. NICHOLAS: One day just after a light 
snow had fallen I went out into the fields to look for 
tracks. After some time I came to an open pasture. 
There I saw some tracks smaller than a hen’s but larger 
than a song-bird’s. I am sure that they were crows’ 
tracks. After following them where they crossed and 
recrossed I saw one place where the snow seemed to be 
pushed away. Cn looking closer there was found to be 
a dead hen under the snow, from which the crows had 
taken their breakfast. 

There were also smaller tracks of some bird that 
seemed to hop instead of walk. The tracks were seen 
most often under a kind of grass, the seeds of which they 
apparently had eaten. Following the tracks for some 
distance, I suddenly heard a faint “‘ chip, chip.”’ Look- 
ing up, I saw two birds eating the seeds from the catkin 
of the birch. They seemed to know that I was inter- 
ested in them, for as soon as I came near enough to 
examine them they flew away. In this way I chased 
them into another open field, but first one would give a 


**chip,”’ and then both would go. At last, 


warnin g 


> 
however, I came near enough to see their markings, 
while they ate the seeds of some field grass or weed. 
They were of a brownish shade all over, in some places 
chestnut and on the sides almost a yellow-brown. They 
had an indistinct dark mark on their breasts, and a row 
of white on the end of the wings. When I reached 
home I looked for the description in my bird-book, and 
after asking a teacher who spends much time in the 
study of those ‘little brothers of the air” I have de- 
cided that the birds were tree-sparrows, a winter bird 
much like the well-known ‘‘ chippie.”’ 

I wish to say in closing that I am much interested in 
the Nature and Science department, and that I have 
learned many things from it that I never knew before. 
Your friend and reader, CLARA W. PHILLIPs. 








CEDAR WAXWINGS EATING CEDAR BERRIES. 
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OUR WINTER ‘“‘CHIPPIES,”” OR 
TREE-SPARROWS, EATING THE 
SEEDS OF WILD CARROTS. 

They are industrious and cheer- 
ful little birds. They are also very 
sociable, and usually found in small 
flocks. Professor Beal has esti- 
mated that in lowa alone the tree- 


sparrows destroy 875 tons of nox } 
the secrets of nature. 


ious weed seeds every year 
Go into the fields and 






This is a good suggestion for 





winter observations. I like the 
expression “looking closer.” 
It condenses much good 

% advice for finding out 

* Pe ; 
woods some sunny day in 
midwinter and watch the 
birds. It is very interest- 
ing to note the various 
methods by which our win- 
ter birds solve the problen 
of finding enough to eat 
And, after all, they don’t 
seem to find it the most 
discouraging task. On the 
contrary, even in the cold- 
\, est weather you will find 
the birds teaching us all a 


These birds are noted for their sociability and silence. In winter their fare is chiefly cedar berries lesson of happiness. 








“A SCHO 


L STUDY 


BY LOIS D. WILCOX, AGE 13 


If each contributor would say, 


**T "ll write my name, and full address, 
And age, on everything I send,” 
rhe disappointments would be less. 


THis is the time of year for resolves — good resolves, 
that we mean to keep, resolves that will be a benefit, 


not only to ourselves, but to others. 


Members of the 


League, especially those who are apt to be a little care- 


less and to take things for 
granted, can help them- 
selves, and do a good turn 
to the editor as well, if they 
will firmly and truly resolve 
to see that every contribu- 
tion is properly prepared 
before it leaves their hands. 
There is only a brief para- 
graph of rules; it is on the 
last League page; and if 
this is carefully read over 
now and then, and the few 
simple requirements 
served, the chance of the 
editor’s sorrowfully putting 
aside a good paper or pic- 
ture that otherwise might 
be a prize-winner will be 
very small indeed. This 
very month there were two 
contributions — a__ picture 
and a story —that would 
have been among the lucky 
ones if they had borne the 
senders’ names, ages, and 
addresses. 


ob- 


“*EARLY AUTUMN.” 
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LIVE To LEARN 
AND ¢ 
a 
LEARN TO LIVE. iy 
= 
(GOLD BADGE.) , 
Speaking of resolves, of course they are an excellent 
thing, for we do not achieve much without a fixed pur- 
pose. Only we are apt to make too many at once, 
The first of the year seems such a good time for resolu- : 
tions that we are inclined to put down a long list of i! 
the good things we are going to do and the bad things K4 
we are going to leave undone. ‘Then somehow the list te 


looks so very long, and it ’s swch a nuisance, when we 
want to do or not do anything, to have to 


pull out 








BY HOMER C. MILLER, AGE 17. 








(GOLD BADGE.) 
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that list and read it all over to see if that particular 
thing is down or not, that we are very likely to get dis- 
couraged and perhaps lose the list, and so stay about 
where we were, and drift along as before. 

It is n’t really necessary to make a list. One good 
resolution, well thought out and really meant, is likely 
to be on hand at a moment’s notice, even if only set 
down on the gray tissue of one’s brain. Sucha resolu- 
tion, if well kept, is worth as much as twenty type- 
written resolves carried in one’s pocket and observed 
only in a chance fashion, when the case in hand and the 
resolve happen to connect without any real effort on the 
part of the resolver. 


Of course a resolution, to be valuable, should be 
needed. It does n’t count much, for instance, for a 
little boy to say: ‘‘ I will not smoke cigars in 1903,” 
when that little boy has never smoked a cigar in his 
life, and never could smoke 
one without becoming so ill 
that even the sight of candy 
and mince-pie would only 
make his misery more com- 
plete. Neither does it profit 
for a little girl of seven to 
declare that she will attend 
no balls or late suppers dur- 
ing the year. The little 
girl’s mother will look after 
these things for her, with- 
out any resolutions on her 
part; and if the little girl, 
and the little boy, too, will 
simply resolve to mind their 
mothers, and to remember 
that mothers know what is 
best for them, and if they 
will really and truly try to 
keep this one simple and 
beautiful resolution, their 
world will be brighter, 
their days happier, and 
their nights more comfor- 
table than if they went on 
in the heedless, headlong 
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land, O., and Aline J. Dreyfus (age 12), 12 E. 62d St 
New York City. 

Silver badges, Helen Huntington (age 13), 16 Spald- 
ing St., Norwich, Conn., Garrett Van Vranken (age 
14), 131 Spruce St., Cadillac, Mich., and Fannie Tay- 
lor (age 13), 129 Jefferson Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. — 

PHOTOGRAPHY. Gold badges, Homer C. Miller 
(age 17), 26 Clifton St., Springfield, O., and Robert G. 
Hayne, Jr. (age 13), San Mateo, Cal. 

Silver badges, Reginald W. Cauchois (age 17), 458 
W. 144th St., New York City, and Edward Walmsley 
Ashmead (age 13), Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pa 

WILD-ANIMAL AND BIRD PHOTOGRAPHY. _ First 
prize, “ Squirrels,’ by Samuel M. Janney, Jr. (age 10), 
60 W. 76th St., New York City. Second prize, ‘* King 
bird,”” by Horace Taylor (age 16), 249 Walnut St., 
Brookline, Mass. Third prize, ‘‘ Swans,” by Arthur 
West (age 13), 1216 Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 





way that leads to disorder, ai * Tore 





displeasure, and distress. ‘eamew spec 


PRIZE-WINNERS, COMPETITION No. 37. 


IN making the awards, contributors’ ages are con 
sidered. 

VERSE. Gold badges, Mabel C. Stark (age 14), 
Sawkill, Pike Co., Pa., and Harold R. Norris (age 10), 
Iveryton, Conn. 

Silver badges, Helen Van Dyck (age 11), Greenville, 
Greene Co., N. Y., Marjorie Betts (age 13), 536 
Queens Ave., London, Ont., and Elizabeth Q. Bolles 
(age 16), 6 Berkeley St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Prose. Gold badges, Malcolm Watson (age 15), 
Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa., and Wynonah Breazeale 
(age 14), Natchitoches, La. 

Silver badges, Elsie Flower (age 16), 46 W. Park 
St., Stockton, Cal., Ivy Varian Walshe (age 14), 26 
Maison Allamand, Rue dela Gare, Montreux, Swit- 
zerland, and Irene J. Graham (age 9), 305 Bird Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

DrawinGc. Gold badges, Dorothy Hardy Richard- 
son (age 15), American School, Athens, Greece, Lois D. 
Wilcox (age 13), Norfolk Rd., Euclid Heights, Cleve- 





(GOLD BADGE.) 


BY ROBERT G. HAYNE, JR., AGE 13. 


PUZZLE-MAKING. Gold badges, Margaret W. Man 
dell (age 15), 4 Walnut Ave., North Cambridge, Mass., 
and William Ellis Keysor (age 11), Kirkwood, Mo. 

Silver badges, Wilmot S. Close (age 15), 253 W. 139th 
St., New York City, and Donna J. Todd (age 14), 
Nottawa, Mich. 

PUZZLE-ANSWERS. Gold Catharine B. 
Hooper (age 13), Warren Place, Montclair, N. J.. and 
William Stix Weiss (age 14), Depot Lane, Fort Wash- 
ington, New York City. 

Silver badges, Emerson G. Sutcliffe (age 12), 47 
Allerton St., Plymouth, Mass., and Helen Garrison 
(age 15), 2600 Whitis Ave., Austin, Tex. 


badges, 


THE RESOLVE OF ROSE. 
BY WYNONAH BREAZEALE (AGE I4). 
(Gold Badge.) 
MEG squeezed herself in by Nell, in the biggest arm- 
chair the club-room afforded. 
“‘Girls!” she exclaimed, ‘‘can you realize it? Rose 
has n’t asked us to resolve anything this meeting!” 
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Rose, perched on one arm of the sofa that held the 
other five girls composing the St. Nicholas Chapter of 
O- , swung her legs defiantly as the others laughed. 
Meg rapped for order, and Jess, springing to her feet, 
flourished a ruler vigorously. ‘* Members of the O 
Chapter,”’ she cried, ‘‘Rose, the resolver of No. 552, 








will now ask us to resolve that—’ 


‘It’s too bad, Rosie,’ sympathized Meg. “‘ Jess, 


sit down.” 


AS LEAGUE. [JAn. 


puffs when I seed a mon tryin’ ter git in at the windy. 
I was about ter grab his coat-tails when another mon 
came up and said, ‘‘ Be aisy awhoile, perlicemon, I om 
a detective. See, here is me badge.’’ And he turned 
over his coat lapel, and sure enough there it was. 

** Me name is Homeless Sherlock,” says he, ‘‘ and 
that feller in there is Slippery Bill. Now you watch 
me nab him,” says he; and then he wint in. 





‘‘T was just going to 
say,’ repeated Rose, ** that 
/ think it ’s—er—undigni- 
fied for us to rush out to 
surround the postman every 
meeting, when St. NICHO- 
LAS comes. I move that 


” 
we— 


‘* A resolve!”’ cried Nell. 
‘*A new resolve! The idea! 
Rose, our harum-scarum re 
solver, quiet and dignified 
even through a storm of 
postman raps. Oh, my!” 

**7 think she ’s right,” 
announced Fay. ‘‘ Mama 
was passing last month 
when our magazine came, 
and told me she was sur- 
prised that League girls of 
our size could be so hoi- 
denish.”’ 

‘You see, girls,” Rose 
went on, ‘‘ Meg—our presi- 
dent—could send one of us 
to the door for St. Nick, 
and read it aloud herself. 
I move that we—”’ 

Fan, on the other arm of 
the sofa, slid to her feet and 
began in a loud voice: ‘* Xe- 
solved, That the members 
of No. 552 be properly dignified and—” when a suc- 
cession of raps, a shriek from Janet of ‘‘The post- 
man!” and a flurry of skirts interrupted her. She 
turned a surprised face to Meg and Nell, who, breath- 
less with laughter, lay in the arm-chair. The sofa was 
vacant. 

Just then Rose, triumphantly waving the magazine 
in air, followed by the other four, appeared at the 


ST 
a 


**KARLY AUTUMN.” 


door. 
“*T got it first!’’ she cried. 
‘*And the resolve? ’’ Nell managed to gasp. 


‘*The resolve,” said Rose, ‘‘is off! 


ec PAT FINIGAN’S RESOLVE, 
i, BY MALCOLM WATSON (AGE 15). 
(Gold Badge.) 
As I was pacin’ me beat wan noight, 
a foine carr’age drawn by black horses 
drew up before an ilegant mansion. 
Ofter a toime, a mon and womon, 
iy dressed very stoylish loike, came out, 
got into the carr’age, and away they 
a wint. Roight ofter thot, the cook 
scutted wan way, the butler the other, and nary a soul 
was there left to guard the house but me. 
So says I to meself, ‘‘ Begorra, Pat, and it’s this 
noight the farce will be proud of ye, me b’y.” 
I loighted me poipe, and had n’t taken more ’n foive 











\ 


ye . 
4 : ' 
i“ 





* BY EDWARD ASHMEAD, AGE 13. (SILVER BADGE.) 


I thought to meself, ‘‘Bejabbers, Pat, and it ’s no 
fame ye ’ll be gettin’ out of this, ofter all. It’s Home- 
less Sherlock that ’Il git the praise, begorra.” 

Purty soon the door opened and out they come. 
Slippery Bill had a red handkerchief full of spoons in 
wan hond, in the other a tin box, whoile Homeless had 
a pistol in wan, and the back of Slippery’s neck in the 
other. 

Says I to him, says I, ‘‘I see yer got him.’ 

**Yes,” says he; “‘I got him, and I om 
him in, too.” 

Thot is the last I seen of him thot noight. 

I always reads the paper the foirst thing in the 
marnin’, and the foirst thing I saw the next marnin’ 
was, ‘* House robbed under eyes of a watchful perlice- 


’ 


yin’ ter run 


o 
> 





mon.” 

Slippery Bill done the work, whoile his pard played 
the detective with a wan-penny badge-pin. 

Talk about woild Orishmons in the days of ould 
long sine. The werld has n’t degen- 
erated as far as they ’re concerned. 

I resolved ter send in me resigna- 
tion and quit being a perlicemon, and 
a moighty foine reason I had. 

And now, mister, I can sleep at 
noight without havin’ dreadful noight- 
mares, though I do have to tote bricks 
and mortar up the stairs and have no 
foine blue uniform wid brass buttons 
in which ter perform me dooties. 
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WHEN THE HOLIDAYS COME. 
BY MABEL C. STARK (AGE I4). 
(Gold Badge.) 
THE minutes are flying, the north wind is sighing, 
As over a book of adventures I pore ; 
When out of the hallway my brothers go rushing 
With hurrying feet and a slam of the door. 


‘‘Hurrah!”’ they are shouting. ‘‘ Hurrah for vacation!” 


‘‘We fear not cold winter!”’ they daringly say. 


‘“‘Three cheers for the skating, the coasting, and 


sliding, 
Hip, hip, and hurrah for a long holiday!” 


And this is the way that they spend their vacation, 
rhough nature zs cold and her aspect is stern, 


Till, with eyes sparkling brightly and ruddy cheeks 


glowing, 


They go back to their studies, their lessons to 


g 
learn. 
\ RESOLUTION, 
(A Leaf from a Girl's Diary.) 
BY ELSIE FLOWER (AGE 16). 
(Silver Badge.) 
OcToBER 3. The worst has come! Money lost in 


speculation. Papa feels blue about it, but mama is a 
comfort to him. She makes the best of a bad matter. 
No nervous prostration and hysterics for her! To use 
Tom’s expression, “‘She is a brick.’ As for me, I re- 
solve to do my best. 

November 20. Mama and I have been so busy get 
ting settled! We have a modest cottage furnished 
cozily in a nice part of the city. Being poor is n’t so 
bad, after all. To-day several of my old friends called 
to tender me their sympathy. Keally, I do not think I 
need it. 

November 28. I think the work and worry is a little 
too hard for mama. She looks se tired and worn. I 
think mama needs a trip South this winter. It 
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December 25. Mama home. Looking fine. En- 
joyed vacation. Enjoyable Christmas. 

January 1. Am applying myself to culinary arts. I 
find that cooking-school knowledge needs practical use. 

January 20. John dined here this evening. Ate 


heartily. 
January 26. John comes out almost every evening 
to dinner. 
February 1. Jack paid me a great compliment to- 
night: as he finished a piece of mince-pie he remarked, 


‘* Just like those mother used to make.” 


WHEN THE HOLIDAYS ARE OVER 
BY HAROLD R. NORRIS (AGE 10) 
(Gold Badge.) 

WHEN the holi lays are over, 
And the Christmas bells are still, 
And the sound of childish laughter 
Now is silent on the hill, 
Then a tinkle, tinkle, tinkle; 
’T is the school-bell from afar, 
And the children now are flocking 
Far beyond the pasture bar. 


In the school-room sits the teacher, 
With her pupils gathered round ; 

And beyond her, in the closet, 
Books and pencils may be found 

Let us through the year that ’s coming, 
Whether in our work or play, 

Make each evening, make each morning, 
Like another New Year’s day. 








NOTICE. 
Every reader of St. NICHOLAS is entitled to 
League membership, and a League badge and 
instruction leaflet will be sent free on application 








will do her good, I know. 

November 29. Well, I have laid the matter 
before papa, and he approves. Mama, when 
told, declared it was extravagant; but papa as- 
sured her we could afford it. She then said that 
I could not cook and do the work without het 
help. I gave my checkered gingham apron a 
swish, and asked her what I had learned in cook- 
ing-school. That settled the argument. 

December 3. Received a letter from mama 
this morning saying she was already much bet- 
ter. 

Papa told me to-day that he would bring Mr. 
John MacDougal home for dinner to-morrow. 
Now if that is n’t an example of a man’s blun- 
der! 

And I ’ve heard of Mr. Mac as being an 
epicure. Oh, dear! 

December 4. Well, I ’ve spent the day in 
planning my dinner. I ’ve decided to have 
something simple and substantial: roast beef, 
roast potatoes, cream Lima beans, lettuce salad, 
etc. How’s that? Iam getting to bea fine 
housekeeper! 

December 5. Well, I’m crestfallen! That 
dinner! Horrors! Meat unsalted, potatoes 
hard, tea strong—papa glum, Mr. John Mac 
with a light appetite. Oh, how I wish for 
mama! How I do wish she ’d come home! 





**RARLY AUTUMN 


BY REGINALD W. CAUCHOIS, AGE 17. (SILVER BADGE.) 
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A SPARTAN RE- 
SOLVE. 

BY IVY VARIAN 
WALSHE (AGE 14). 
(Silver Badge.) 

THE sun_ shone 
down brightly on the 
pass of Thermopyle, 
and glistened brightly 
on the arms of the 
little force of Greeks 
stationed along the 
pass, and on the 
countless hordes of 
Persians beyond. In 
the tent of Leonidas, 
the Spartan king, a 
council was _ being 
held; for the hearts 
of some wavered, knowing it was certain death to remain. 

The king, observing their doubt, rose and said: 

‘*Ve know well that a Spartan 


**SQOUIRRELS.”” BY SAMUEL 





last for their fair na- 
tive land. 

And _ that night, 
when the moon rose 
and cast its silver 
beams over the once 
more silent pass, it 
lighted up the faces of 
the fallen heroes— 
those brave ones who 
had resolved to stay 
and guard their coun- 
try with their lives, 
and who are—and 
whoever will be—re- 
membered by all who 
love brave resolutions 


and noble deeds. 
M. JANNEY, JR., AGE 10. 


(FIRST PRIZE, ‘‘ WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.”’) 


WHEN THE HOLIDAYS ARE OVER. 
BY HELEN VAN DYCK (AGE II). 
(Silver Badge.) 





turns not his back upon a foe, nor 
deserts his post! Besides, remem- 
ber ye not the words of the oracle, 
‘Either shall Sparta, or the king 
thereof, perish by the Persians’ 
arms’ ? Therefore have I resolved 
to die at my post; but any of ye 
who so list may leave the camp.”’ 

Every one of the three hundred 
Spartans and seven hundred allies 
rallied round him, but the rest of 
the allies held back. 

‘Go, then!” cried Leonidas. 
‘* And when we lie dead, tell how 
we did our duty.” 

At length the night, calm and 
peaceful, descended, covering with 





her pure mantle the opposing ar- 
mies. And many a man, as he lay 
gazing at the stars and listening to 
the rippling murmur of the sea be- 
low, thought of his home, and 
wondered if he would live to see 
the morrow’s eve. 

But their last night on earth passed all too quickly; 
soon the flush on the hills told of the coming dawn. 

None flinched from his duty, 





WHEN the holidays are over, 
ldren go, 


behind 


Back to school the ch 

Leaving Christmas toys 
them 

As they scamper o’er the snow. 





When the holidays are over, 
rhey are at their books ag 





un, 





11 


Studying reading, grammar, spell- 
ing 


No one thinks of presents then. 


When the holidays are over, 
After tea, around the light, 

All are reading dear Sr. NICH’LAS 
’Till ‘t is time to say good night. 


A HEROIC RESOLVE Ol 
STUCKUP. 





‘*KINGBIRD.” BY HORACE TAYLOR, AGE 16. 
(SECOND PRIZE, ** WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH. ) BY FLORENCI COCHRANE TUR- 


NER (AGE 14). 


ONCE upon a time there lived a young man who was 
so very conceited that we will call him Stuckup, though 
his mother, who was the only 





or from the shadow of approach- 
ing death; but all attacked the 
Persians valiantly, before the 
rest, headed by the traitor Ephi- 
altes, should attack them in the 
rear. 

Many a Persian did they slay, 
but soon the brave Leonidas 
fell; mortally wounded. His 
comrades gathered round him, 
and, possessed with almost su- 
pernatural courage, carried all 
before them. 





But soon the Persian regi- 
ment came up behind them, 
and knowing that the end had 
come, the Spartans formed a 
circle round the body of their 
king. 





woman he had ever seen, called 
him Charming. 

This old mother was so fool- 
ish that she did not make him 
do any work, but toiled all day 
in order to buy him clothes and 
food, and books to read. 

Now Stuckup read about 
young women who were more 
beautiful than anything he had 
ever imagined, and he was so 
conceited that he said to him- 
self: ‘‘ If only I could get out 
into the world, all would be 
wild with love of me.” 

Once his mother brought him 
a book about ‘‘ Prince Charm- 
ing,’’ who woke up a beautiful 
princess and married her. 


oa ee ne be < 
hey fell one by one, fighting “SWANS.” SY ARTHUR WEST, AGE 13. (THIRD Ah, thought s tuckup, 
bravely and determinedly to the PRIZE, ‘‘ WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.”’) ‘so I am a prince! 
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After that his old 
mother had to work 
all night to buy him 
silk and velvet clothes, 
and cakes. soon, 
however, Stuckup set 
off to find his pria- 
CCs>S. 

He had not gone far 
when he saw a little 
girl sitting on a stone, 
crying as though her 
heart would break. 

‘*T wonder who it 
is that she is crying 
about?” said Stuckup, 
and an owl called from 
above his head: 
“Why, you; 

That ’s who- 

Just you!” 


**It would never do to offer myself 
*“ What about the princess I am seeking? ” 


thought. 
Still he thought he ought to, just 
to end her suffering, and he made a 
heroic resolve. 
Lady fair,” he said, ‘‘ I am Prince 
Charming, and I intended to marry 
a princess; but now I will marry 
you, because you love me so that you 
have been crying hard.” 
The little girl looked at him sur 


> 





prised; then she said: 

‘Why, I was crying because I 
broke Lady Arabella Angeline’s 
head! Boo-hoo-hoo!”’ 

And she howled so loudly that 
poor, crestfallen Prince Charming 
put his fingers into his ears and ran 
home as fast as his legs would carry 
him. . 

‘If all young women-folk are like 
that,”’ he said, ‘‘ the less I have to 
do with them the better. I will stay 
at home and help my mother.” ‘ 


OUR JOURNEY TO TIII 
BY MARGARET B. WHITE (AGE 13). 


THIS summer my mother, my sis- 
ter, some friends, and I went sev- 
eral days’ journey in wagons to see 





WHEN HOLIDAYS ARE 
OVER. 
BY MARJORIE BETTS (AGE 13). 
(Silver Badge.) 
WHEN holidays are over quite, 
Then off to school we hie, 


In weather dark, in weather bright, 
In weather wet or dry. 


You ask, ‘‘ When holidays are done, 
What do you do all day ?”’ 

To school each morn we sadly run, 
But afterward we play. 


** EARLY 


HITTITE RUINS. 








to her,’’ he 


THE HITTITE RUINS 





AUTUMN.” BY E, AUGUSTUS ALDRICH, AGE 16. 





these should 


‘BUT AFTERWARD WE PLAY.’ 
MARJORIE BETTS. 


some Hittite ruins 
The first place we 
came to was only i 
little villag 
Euyuk. When we 
drove in, all the men, 
women, and children 
came around to see 
what kind of peopl 
we were. Some ol 
the women pulled our 
hats off, and some 
were very interested 
in the gold filling that 
was in our teeth. 
There we saw two 
sphinxes, and neat 
were blocks of stone 
on which many figures 
were cut. Men who 
have gone there say 


that it used to be a 


large palace. That night we stayed in the best house 
in the village, but the horses had to go through the 


room we slept in. 

rhe next morning we went on 
to the village called Boghaz-keui 
That day, before we got to the vil 
lage, we went to see some figures 
cut right on the rock in the moun 
tain. There were ahout sixty fig 
ures. The next day we went up the 
mountain and saw the ruins of an 





old castle. Outside the castle in 
. 


a sort of tunnel which led inside the 


castle wall. This seemed to be for 
the people outside to come in by in 
time of battle. Phen we came down 
to sce a palace. Here one of us, 
n looking around, found a piece of 
brick with a few lette cuneitori 
writil tl we all began 
hunting for more pieces \fter a 


while each had found a piece with 
at least a few letters on it except 
myself; but after hunting a while I 
found the best that had been found 


—it had writing on both sides. It seems strange that 


lain there three thousand years. 
Probably the soil was washed off of 


—\ these by the rain. The large stones 


© 


PY 


with which the walls were made were 
so large that at first we thought the y 





And when the leaves begin to fall, 
Big bonfires then we make, 

Or climb the chestnut-trees, or maul 
The chestnuts with a rake. 


And when the snow is mountains 
high, 
To school on bobs we race; 
And down steep hills like birds we fly 
At a terrific pace. 


And we have fun. My! we have fun 
In sunshine or in rain; 
But still we ’re glad when winter ’s 
done 
And summer comes again. 
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**4 SCHOOL STUDY.”” BY GARRETT VAN VRANKEN, 
AGE 14 (SILVER BADGE.) 


could not have been brought there, but we found some 
that were on top of each other. They were not very 
smooth, but only smoothed off enough to be fitted very 
closely together. The rocks were cut to fit according 
to their natural Near by there was an over- 
turned throne with two lion heads carved on it. 


curves. 


RESOLVE PAPER. 
GRAHAM (AGE 9). 
(Silver Badge.) 


TOMMY’S 


BY IRENE J]. 


TOMMY was a boy of eight years, and as to-day was his 
birthday his mother said he should resolve to be good. 

Tommy thought he was good already, but as _ his 
teacher had told him what resolve meant, he thought 
he would try to be better (which, if some of you would 
try to do, you might be better off). So he took a sheet 
of paper and wrote : 


NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 





(JAN. 
when the maid came to sweep she swept it up. So 
Tommy never saw his resolve paper again, and nobody 
else ever did, as far as we know. But in spite of all 
he kept his resolutions. 


OVER. 
16). 


HOLIDAYS ARE 
BOLLES (AGI 


WHEN THE 
BY ELIZABETH Q. 
(Silver Badge.) 
THE holidays are over quite, 
The days I played from morn till night, 
And I to school must go once more 
And study as I did before. 


But if I’m very, very good 

And learn my lessons as I should, 
rhe time will not seem far away 
Before the summer holiday. 


ARE OVER. 


17). 


THE HOLIDAYS 
BY DORIS WEBB (AGE 


WIIEN 


WHEN the holidays are over 
And the Christmas tree is brown, 
And the toys are getting broken, 
And the holly all is down, 


Then it ’s time to count the hours 


(nd the days, and find out when, 
By the steady little calendar, 
They ‘Il come around again. 


RESOLVE. 


16). 


JOHN KLIMBALL’S 


BY F. LE ROY BESSEY (AGI 





JouNn KLIMBALL’s folks always made new resolutions 
on New Year’s day. It had been done in that family 
for a long time, and was getting to be a regular first- 
of-January habit. Why they did it on this particula 
day rather than on Christmas or Fourth of July, 
Johnnie could n’t imagine. At all events, he had heard 
so much “‘ resolving,’’ he decided to try it too. 

Now Johnnie had many good resolutions 
before, but he never kept them. This time he deter- 
mined to vesol/ve, and none of your weak promises 
would do. He thought a great deal about his resolve, 
and at last hit upon a noble one. 

Consequently, New Year's 
morning found him in the wood- 


made 


len A hy’ shed making his resolve. To im- 
‘*T resolve not to pull Tabby’s ; part solemnity to the occasion, i 
tail. (i his head was bared and his fist 
**T resolve not to eat green ap- raised in air while he repeated : i 
ples. ‘* Resolved, That I will watch the 
**T resolve to weed the onion- wood-bin, so ma will never have 
bed. to ask me to bring in wood again,” 


**T resolve to let baby have my 
rubber cat and ball. This is all 
I can think of now.” 


to bed that 
night he took his ‘‘ Resolve Pa- 
per,” as he called it, with him, 
and when his mama turned down 
the light he got up and went into 
her room and laid it on the bureau ; 
then he crept, back to bed and 
dreamed all night of resolve pa- 
pers. 

But his 


So when he went 


mama never saw his 


resolutions, because she G% UP «4 scnoos. syrupy.” 
very early to catch a train, and AGE 








BY CHARLOTTE 


and then brought down his fist 
with a thump on the work-bench 
to emphasize the ‘* never.” 

Was n’t that a noble resolve? 
Johnnie did n’t even think about 
the nobleness of it; he was just 
experimenting, and chose this one 


because he could think of no 


other. But, if he was experi- 
menting, he seemed to mean what 
he said, I think. And if you | 
could have heard that ‘‘ never” 


you would agree with me entirely. 
I am glad to say Johnnie kept his 
resolve. The wood-bin has never 


MORTON . 
* been empty since. It took a long 


16. 
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time for his mother to get used to it, 
she was so in the habit of finding it 
empty, and reminding Johnnie of it 
the very next moment he showed up. 
That wood-bin was his especial pride 


and care, and he even worked out 
some of his spare time providing a 
wood-pile to be used only as an 


emergency. 
Johnnie got his reward for it,—a 
brand-new wheel,—and is a happy 
boy, still tending his wood-bin, and 
a great help to his mother. He says 
he is going to resolve some more good 
resolutions next New Year’s day. 


WHEN THE HOLIDAYS 
ARE OVER. 
BY MARCIA LOUISE WEBBER 
(AGE 17). 
** SHE is coming to-night!” the golf- 
sticks cried, 
And the ping-pong _ rackets 
smiled, 
While the Indian clubs on the 


mantel groaned, 
‘* This idleness drives us wild!” 








eet 





The pictures murmured, ‘‘She °s 
coming back!” 
; The pillows bounced in glee ; 
The mirror said, ‘‘ You foolish things, 
She will look the most at me!” 





The books on the table rustled with joy ; 

‘She will use us to-morrow! ” they cried ; 
**Vacation is over and school work begun.”’ 
**She is coming!”’ the table replied. 
A rustle of skirts and a vision sweet 

Appeared at the open door. 


- ** How do you do, old room? ” she laughed. 


“A SCHOO! 


sTUDY.”” BY 


AIMEE VERVALE A i¢ 
WHEN THE HOLIDAYS ARE OVER. 
BY MARY B. BLOSS (AGE 10), 


OH, mama! do comb out my hair for to-day ; 
It ’s tangled and knotted clear through; — 
And I can’t find the brush, and the baby won’t 
hush, . 

And I really don’t know what to do! 
Oh, hurry up, Harry and Susan and Jane, 
And, John, you ’re as slow as a snail ; 
I am going with Ned; I can’t wait for Ted, 





e **It is good to see you once more.” And Jennie has misplaced her veil. 
a Oh, there goes the bell, and we ’re half a block off! 
a We ‘ll have to run 
A VERSES. an mee awfully fast, 
BY NANCY CABOT we Tan Mb Cam ve ‘Cause the teacher does 
8 ac A hate for a child t 
 aralg 4 > y be late, 
THE moon ’s like silver — (And I really don't 


in the skies, 

And while upon her bed 
she lies 

The sun comes up. He 
makes you wink ; 

He wakes the roses red 
and pink. 


When the maple leaves 
turn brown 

Then you see them flut- 
tering down. 

The snow is falling 
thick and fast, 
The summer’s pleasant 
days are past. 

In spring the sprouts 

come shooting up 


With tulips shaped just 








want to be last. 


rHE TURKEY. 
MARGARET L. 
(AGE 9). 


BY HkSS 


ONCE there were two 
little boys named Bryce 


and George. One day 
they went in the or- 
chard. 

They heard a noise, 
and they looked in 


among the bushes, and 
they thought they would 
see a put just 
when they were getting 
ready to stone it the 
head of a turkey popped 


snake; | 








like a cup. “A SCHOOL STUDY.” 





BY SARA D, BURQE, AGE 13. 


out. 
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**4 SCHOOL STUDY.” BY DOROTHY 


WHEN THE 


THE holidays, so joyful yet so fleeting, 

and I am left alone once more; 

Winter has dropped her silent veil of greeting 
Over the hills that meet the sandy shore. 


Have passed, 


Wandering where the sun, 


HARDY RICHARDSON, AGE 15. 


HOLIDAYS ARE 
BY SIDONIA DEUTSCH (AGE 16). 


that great magician, 


OVER. 


Even 


Even 


LEAGUE. 


(GOLD BADGE.) 


[Jan. 


EVENING IN 
FOREST. 


THE 
BY WILLIAM NEWTON COUP- 
LAND (AGE 14). 


Now the setting sun resplendent 
In the west is lying low, 


Tingeing all the clouds around 
him 
With a warm and rosy glow; 


g 
And the sultry air grows cooler ; 
Overhead the branches sigh, 

Softly whispering together 
As a breeze comes rustling by. 





Through the trees the sun is 
gleaming, 
Pointing out the winding way, 
Filling it with shifting shadow 
As the branches gently sway, 
Shaping weird fantastic figures 
On the brown earth at my feet, 
Ever flitting, wavering, gliding, 
First advance and then retreat. 


as the forest shadows 
Lengthen in the sun’s red light, 
as they fade and vanish 
When he passes from our sight, 
So the summer daylight lingers 
With the slowly sinking sun, 


Till at length the gathering darkness 


Sends golden rays across the snow-clad slope, 


I feel within my heart a vague 


ambition, 


Lit by the star-rays of life’s beacon, hope. 


Out from its boundless depths 


the sunlit ocean 
Looks with a smile 
to say to me: 
hand that set 
world in motion 
Will bear you safe 
life’s tempestuous sea. 


rhe master 


” 


WHEN HOLIDAYS 
COME. 

BY ANNIE W. WELLSTOOD 
(AGE 17). 


THE student sits with book 
und pen, 

Locked tightly in his little 
den ; 

He starts to 
seems to dream; 
He’s thinking out his pre- 

cious theme, 
Near June-time. 


read, then 


He ’s finished it. He 
knows it now, 

From A to Z, from bow to 
bow. 

With eagerness he waits 
the hour 

To read it and reveal its 
power, 

In June-time. 


through 


that seems 


“ 


A 


Ine chapter competition is closed, 








will be 


SCHOOL sTUDY.” 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


BY FANNIE TAYLOR, 


be, with 


not be published before March or April 
a fine showing 


all the time 


AGE 13 


Whispers that the day is done. 


CHAPTERS. 


but the reports will 
We hope there 
this time, and certainly there should 


allowed 


A great many new chapters have been formed, some of 
k 

which are reported below 

late for chapter 


Ihere has been little room of 


news. 


No. 99 has had a change of 
officers. 

Chapter 182 reports six new 
members and reorganization 

No. 417 reports two new mem- 
bers 

No. 418 disbanded for the 
summer, but is busy again now 

No. 438 has three new mem- 

ers. 

No. 524 is prospering and has 
been * aving a guessing contest, 
with prizes 

No. 533 reports a new mem- 
ber, and is prospering 


NOTICE TO SECRETARIES 


As a matter of convenience 
the secretary of each chapter 
should be authorized to receive 
subscriptions from any one de 
siring to subscribe for St. Nicu 
o.as, and the publishers have 
agreed to allow a liberal com 
mission on each mew subscrip- 
ae so received, the amount to 
be placed to the chapter's credit 
and remitted to the said chapter 
when it shall aggregate $5.00. 
Chapters may accumulate a 


good fund in this way, and 
while an entertainment is in 
progress a number of subscrip- 
tions should easily be obtained. 
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NEW CHAPTERS. 


No. 567. “Secret Kettle Club.” Cornelia 
—, t, Secreta seven members. Address, 
ke Ave., A amy N. Y. 


"Me. 568. Robert Riggs, President; Law- 
rence Riggs, Secretary; five members. Ad- 
dress, Oahe, S. 

No. 569. “* Florentine Chapter.” A. Schwatz, 
President; E. Falk, ey § —_~ members. 


Address, Miss F. Fuld, 130 E. s10th St., New 
York City. , 
No. 570. Dorothy Wallace, President; 


Helen Teulon, Secretary; six members. Ad- 
dress, 300 Park Ave., Orange, N. J. 

No. 571. ‘Daisy Club.” Mary Cromer, 
President; Marie Huey, Secretary; seven 
members. Address, St. Louis, Mo. 

No. 572. Morgan Pile, Jr., President; 
Elizabeth Harned, Secretary; six members. 
Address, Secane, Pa. 

No. 573. ‘‘ Searchlight.” Harriet Fenton, 
President; Rose Toole, Secretary; thirty mem- 
bers. Address, Miss Anna Gray, Falls Vil- 
lage, Conn. 

No. ‘Dartmouth Dramatic Club.” 
Eisie Stemwnheimer, President; Paul Smith, 
Secretary; nine members. Address, 55 Patten 
St., Forest Hills, Boston, Mass. 

No. 575. Elizabeth Alling, President; Julia 
Fisher, Secretary; seven members. Address, 
143 Washington St., Gloucester, Mass. 

No. 576. Avery Ink, President; John Love, 
Secretary; seven members. Address, 20 N. 
Gamble St., Shelby, O. 

No. 577. Mary Kirtland, President; Ben- 
ton Allen, Secretary ; fourmembers. Address, 
678 Potomac Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

No. 578. ‘‘ Ramblers.” Alma Nilsen, 
President; Hazel Lawler, Secretary; six mem- 
bers. Address, 860 6th Ave., New York City. 

No. 579. “‘ Pentagon.”” Mildred Orcutt, 
President ; Ethel Derby, Secretary ; five mem- 
bers. Address, North Abington, Mass. 

No. 580. Howard Lehman, President; Fran- 
ces Kinsey, Secretary; nine members. Address, 60 Linden Ave., 
Dayton, O. 

No. 581. Edith Emerson, President; Julia McCormick, Secre 
ys seven members. Address, 331 North Geneva St., Ithaca, 
N 


No. 582. ‘“‘St. Nicholas A.C.” Joseph Rocklein, President; 
Frank Kelly, Secretary; twenty-four members. Address, 39 Newell 


St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
LEAGUE NOTES. 


ALLEINE LANGFORD, an old friend, sends a pretty alphabetical 
poem, but much too long for the League. 

Chapter 545 petitions for the privilege of using pencil in making 
drawings. Well, if crayon pencil is used (black crayon, of course) 
the drawings will be allowed to compete. But ordinary lead-penci! 
drawings do not reproduce well, hence the rule. 

Gertrude Kaufmann, 77 E. ro8th St., is very anxious to help the 
poor and needy of lower New York City. She would like to know 
of the most suitable district for her work, where she should send 
her contributions. Her little society will be called the “St. Nicholas 
Cheeryble Sisters,”” and we hope some one will advise her 
just what and how tu do to succeed in her worthy cause. 

Zenobia Camprubi Aymar, care of Sefior Don Rai- 
mundo Camprubi, Pascual y Gensis 3, Valencia, Spain, 
received a letter from some one named Florence in New 
York State. But she lost 
the letter, and the writer’s 
surname and address are for- 
gotten, so the letter cannot 
be answered. Will the writer 
please write again? 

Diamond Foley, (age 16), 
Pembroke, Hants Co., Nova 
Scotia, would exchange 
stamps or would correspond 
with some boyof his own age. 

Margaret McKeon (age 
3) 32 2d St., Brooklyn, 

Y., would like a corre- 
spondent out West—a girl 
of about her own age. 

Helen Dickinson, Idyl- 
wild, Riverside Co., Cal. 
wouldliketoexchan ephoto- 
graphic views with alee or 
American League members ; 
historic views preferred. 
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“A SCHOOL STUDY.” BY ALINE J. DREYFUS, 
AGE 12. 










LETTERS. 


La Anwa, Pa 

Dear Sr. Nicnotas: Perhaps many of the 
readers of the St. Nicnoias would be inter- 
ested to hear a little of life on a mountain farm 
We live on a farm, and my father has a great 
many sheep. Last spring he gave me two 
little lambs. I became very much attached to 
them. As lambs do not like to take their food 
from a pail, I was obliged to feed them with a 
bottle and nipple, and they came every night 
and morning for their pint of milk. But as 
they became so large and ugly in disposition | 
could not manage them easily, so I sold them 
for three dollars apiece. 

Quite a large number of bears have been 
around here. One fall the bears came and 
took about twenty-six of my father’s sheep, 
and one day father was hunting and saw a bear 
lying under a tree sleeping, and he shot it. I 
was quite large. It weig ed about four hun- 
dred and fifty-six pounds. 

Just lately, in a trap set for ground-hogs, 
father caught a little fox. It was quite wild at 
first, but now it is growing tame. Its eyes are 
beautiful and shine like topaz. 

I would like to see my letter in the Letter- 
box. Yours truly, 

NaivettTe L. Gucpin (age 12). 


Here is a letter from the Spring Beauty Club, 
of Walton, N. Y. Perhaps it will serve as a 
suggestion to other chapters who want to cele- 
brate some occasion : 


Dear St. Nicuoias Leacue: Wednesday, 
the 2d of last April, was the first anniversary of 
our organization, and we had a surprise five- 
o'clock tea. Each mem 
ber brought something, 
and did not know what 
the others were to bring 

One of our members 
arranged thetable. “ S1 
Nick” was down the center of the table in smilax. Our dinner-cards 
were little cakes with our initials on them in candies. We had a 
lot of other very nice things. 

We thought perhaps some other chapter would like to know 
about it. Yours truly, 

Srrinc Beauty Cvs. 


—- - — 
—< = 
” 


(GOLD BADGE.) 


Portar Brancu, N. C. 

Dear St. Nicuoras: I am a little girl twelve years old, and I 
live on one of the sand-bars of North Carolina, five miles from the 
mainland. The nearest store and post-office is five miles away 
My papa is the captain of the Poyners Hill Life-saving Station. 

¢ are bounded on the north and south by sand-hills, on the east 
by the ocean, and on the west by the Curntuck Sound. The land 
near and on which the station is situated belongs to the Currituck 
Shooting Club. The club-house is the nearest one to us except the 
station. The club does not allow any of the station men except 
papa to build on the beach. We live only a few steps from the 


station and a little farther from the sea, while the club-house is on 
the other side of the beach. 
sometimes. 


So you see, we have it lonely here 
Inclosed find my contribution, which I hope is worthy 
of a prize. 
Yours truly, 
Mary Yevta Wescott 
(age 12) 


(SILVER BADGE.) 


BY HELEN HUNTINGTON, AGE 13. 


. 
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‘A SCHOOL STUDY.” BY EDITH G. DAGGETT, AGE 
HARTFORD, Conn. 

Dear Sr. NicHo.tas LEAGUE: Yesterday there was a celebration 
at Hartford of the unveiling of the monument of the First Heav 
Artillery of Connecticut. The mortar is a thirteen-inch gun whic 
aided in the siege of Petersburg. ‘The besieging of Petersburg was 
around the end of the war. 

The mortar is placed on three large blocks of granite. Bullets are 
placed in groups of three on the front and back. On the back of 
the monument ts the coat of arms of Connecticut. On the left-hand 
side of the monument it says: ‘‘ First Connecticut Heavy Artillery, 
originally Fourth Connecticut Infantry, mustered in May 22, 1861; 
mustered out September 25, 1865; total enrolment of officers and 
men, 3802." On the front side it says: ‘‘ This thirteen-inch sea- 
coast mortar was in actual use by the regiment during the c campaign 
in front of Petersburg, 1864-65, and widely known as the ‘ Peters- 
burg Express . On the right-hand side it says: ‘‘ Erected by the 
survivors and friends of the regiment and the veteran and active 
companies Hartford City Guard to the first volunteer organization 
that was mustered for three years into the service of the United 
States in the war of 1861-65.” 

A big flag was wrapped around it, and a little girl pulled a string, 
and the flag fell off. 

I send this letter in hopes of seeing it published in the St. Nich- 
olas League. Yours sincerely, SALLy VAN ZiLe. 


Toxo, JAPAN. 

Dear Sr. Nicuoras: In the July number you asked the opinion 
of your readers about the long stories complete in one number. 

like them ever so much better than serials. In serials, especially 
when one lives as far away as I do, one forgets what happened last 
before the next number comes 

I rather wish there were more stories of ‘‘ The Wyndham Girls” 
type, although I have enjoyed them all so much. 

I hiked “‘ Sir Marrok,” and that reminds me to ask a question which 
I have wanted to do ever since I read the story. Can you tell me 
who wrote “ The Lay of Sir Marrok,” verses of which were given 
at the head of each chapter? 

I am very fond of poetry, especially when it is a story told in verse, 
like ‘‘ Evangeline” and Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the King.” I think 
Tennysonis my favorite poet, 
though I like Longfellow. 

I have tried prose before, 
and have only been in the 
roll of honor. I am trying 
verse this time, and hope to 
be more successful. It is 
hard not to be discouraged, 
but I am going to keep on, 
and perhaps some day I will 
attain something. 

But my letter is so long I 
must stop at once. 

ours sincerely, 
A. Sweer. 


Cixcinnati, O 
Dear Sr. Nicuotas: I 
deeply appreciate your ap- 
proval of my poem, ‘‘ The 
Evening Angel.” I thank 
you for awarding it a cash 
prize. “THE NEW YEAR.” 





BY CLARISSA ROSE, AGE 14 


NICHOLAS LEAGUE. [Jan. 


The work which I have done under your 
direction has given me great pleasure and has 
taught me much which I might never other- 
wise have learned. Although ‘T may no longer 
compete, I hope, with your permission, to keep 
on sending you efforts under the competition 
rules. Jean Otive Heck 


AbANA, TURKEY. 

Dear Sr. Nicnotas: The people here 
spend part of the summer in vineyards about 
an hour outside of the city. Some have rather 
decent houses of two rooms, but most of them 
have only a sort of wooden shanty, with a kind 
of raised wooden platform — what they call a 
tacht here — right next to it. They sleep on 
the tacht, and keep their bedding, clothes, and 
dishes in the hut. In nearly every vineyard 
there is a large, shady tree right in front of the 
hut under which they practically live, though 
they spend most of their time tending the grapes, 
etc 

Several well-to-do Armenian men have built 
comfortable houses in their vineyards. When 
a Turk comes along and says he will rent it, the 
owner of the house does not dare to refuse for 
fear of getting into trouble, and has to rent an- 
other old shanty for himself. 

The other day we went to spend the morning 
15. in one of our Protestant Armenian men’s vine- 

yard. He and his two children were spend- 
ing the day there, as it was yet too early to come out for good. 
The two children took us around and showed different things. 
Among other things they asked if we knew the difference between a 
scorpion’s and any other insect’s hole. As we did not, they told us 
it was the shape of a half-moon. I was curious to see it, so we 
hunted for one, and, after a good deal of trouble, found it. It was 
exactly the shape of a half-moon. Is there any special reason why 
the scorpion should make its hole in that shape ? 

I am a member of the St. Nicholas League, but as the magazine 
does not usually arrive till the twentieth of the month, I cannot 
very well compete. Hoping to see this printed, I remain, 

Your interested reader, KaTE E. CHAMBERS(age 13). 


Guiapys Hammonp (age 12), Monroe, Mich., would like to hear 
from other little girls who have clubs. 


Several members have wished for a continued story competition. 
This is impossible, for the present, as is the musical composition 
contest asked for by others. These things require too much space 
for the number of members who would be likely to compete. Per- 
haps when we get more room we can take up these pleasant things 


Other valuable letters have been received from Louis D. Edwards, 
Muriel Douglas, Harriet B. Minchen, Margaret Annie Fisk, Susie 
M. Heming, Dulcie Lawrence Smith, Harry Pennegar, Ora W 
Wood, Dorothy Turple, Selma Swanstrom (with John’s picture), 
George Putnam, Jr., Roscoe Adams, Laura Jones, Mayblossom 
Ayres, Doris Long, Marguerite Child, Marie C. Bassett, Dorothy 
W. Caldwell, Fredericka Going, J. L. eevee Dorothy T. Biddle, 
Susan H. Hinkley, Constance Freeman, Chapter 405, Adelaide 
Louise Cunningham, Hyah Scott-Russell, Winifred Jones, Wynonah 
Breazeale, Mabel L. Stranahan, Hilda Chapman, Helene A. Bloomer, 
Dorothy Smith (letter too long), Edith Clarke, Julia A. Fisher, 
Ruth Reed, Clarice Shoemaker, M. Elaine Flitner, and Frances C 
Jeffrey. 


THE ROLL OF HONOR. 


No. 1. Allist of those whose work would have been published had 
space permitted. 

o. 2. A list of those 
whose work entitles them 
to honorable mention and 
encouragement. 

VERSE 1. 
Emily R. Burt 
Esther Galbraith 
May Wenzel 
Ethel Elliott 
Edwina L. Pope 
Adriana W. Van Helden 
Winifred Henning 
Edith M. Burgess 
Ruth G. De Pledge 
Gertrude Emerson 
Medora Addison 


VERSE 2. 


Florence J. Chaney 
Bertha Forbes Bennett 
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Bessie Coat 

Margaret Clemens 
Lawrence Grey Evans 
Katherine Bastedo 
Ralph Blackledge 

N anes a 

Jack Fisk 

Phyllis Marion Wyatt 
Francesca P. Fsterly 
Helen Irving Phillips 
Walter L. Burlin 
Mianie C. Feil 


PROSE 1. 


Irwin Tucker 


David MacGregor Cheney 


Gretchen Neuburger 
Julia Wright McCormick 
Isabel Blue 

Winifred Hemming 
Roscoe Brinton 


Edith Kathleen Carrington 


Priscilla C. Goodwyn 
Dorothy Walcott Caldwell 
Mary Van Wormer 

Mary Cromer 

Nancy Gordon Jones 


PROSE 2 


Alberta Bastedo 
Pauline Meyers 
Constance Ellis 
Jessie F. Maclay 
Margery Bennett 


Gertrude Helene Heydt- 


mann 
Eunice Fuller 
Madge Falcon 
Geraldine Webster 
Marguerite Owings 
Alice I. Compton 
Mildred Newmann 
Sarah W. Davis 
Marjory Anne Harrison 
Marion S, Almy 
Hyah Scott-Russell 
Leila Tucker 
Elizabeth Heroy 
Dorothy McKee 
Helen Paul 
Lois Jordan Bell 
Sarah Hall Gaither 
Irene Butler 
Helen Hunter 
Mary Nimmons 
Sally Catlett 
Dorothy Straine 
Kathleen A. Burgess 
Mary S. Beddall 
Dorothy P. Bower 
Dorothy Russel! Lewis 
Ora Winifred Wood 


DRAWINGS 1 


Constance Whitten 
Edgar Pearce 

Henry Cohen 

Irene Gaylord Farnham 
Allyn Ryerson Jennings 
Maude Whitten 

Helen Brackenridge 
Edward C. Day 

Ruth E. Crumbie 
Margaret Peckham 
Rachel Bulley 

William Wright 
Marjorie A. Bishop 
Charlotte E. Pennington 
Mary Klareder 

Marion K. Cobb 

Mabel W. Whiteley 
Jack Adams 


DRAWINGS 2. 
Elizabeth R. Scott 


Helen M. Topping 
Isabel Coffin 


Otto J. Marstrand 
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Marguerite Beaman 
Neale 

Edna Youngs 

Elizabeth Crane Porter 

Mary Weston Wood- 
man? 

Gladys G. Young 

A. B. Carolan 

Pheebe Wilkinson 

Philip Little 

Helen de Veer 

Marie Margaret Kirk 


wood 
Sally W. Palmer 
Jacob Salzman 
Clarence H. Tritt 
Elizabeth Warren 
Marjorie Connor 
Walter S. Davis 
Sydney Childs 
Elizabeth Campbell 
Jean Herbet 
R. E. Andrews 
Helen E. Jacoby 
Rhoda E. Gunnison 
Katharine Allen 
Winifred A. Bishop 
Miles S. Gates 
William Davis Gordon 
Margaret McKeon 
Sara Marshall 
Catherine Douglas 
Elva Woodson 
Carl Garnertsfelder 
Hilda Boegehold 
Alice Seabrook 
Mildred G. Burrage 
Kenneth Paterson 





Beatrice De Ambrosis 

Harrietta E. Cushman 

Lucy Porter 

Alison L. Strathy 
Dorothy G. Stewart 
Alice Delano 
Stephen Bonsal White 
Elsa De Ambrosis 
Katherine Inez Bennett 
Elsa ‘R. Farnham 


EKNEST 


PHOTOGRAPHS 1. 


Jerome Ogden 

Rachel Rhoades 
Morton Charnley Stone 
Elizabeth Bishop Ballard 
John L. Hopper 
George Schobinger 
Floyd Godfrey 

Richard L. Hearn 
Elizabeth Randall 
Ruth Anthony 

Edwin Einstein 


PHOTOGRAPHS 2. 


Henry Irving Phillips 
I jua V Toelchert 
Harriet K. Walker 
John Hall, Jr. 





*'A SCHOOL STUDY.” 








‘*THE OLD YEAR.” BY 
DOYLE, AGE 1 


BY IRVING A. NEES, AGE 16. 


Frank Heard T. Lawrason Riggs 
Clifford H. Lawrence A. Zane Pyles 
Florence Fischer S. Butler Murray, Jr 


Florence Hoyte 
Alice Karr 
7 Bessie C. Brook 
Ralph E. Smalley George T. Colman 
Dorothea M. Dexter David K. Jackman 
Irene F. Wetmore 
John S. Perry 
Katherine G. Harlow 
George Merritt 
M: arjorie Mullins 
~ Gebhardt 
Harold 

Edwin Arnold 
Martha Charles 
Arthur C. Comey 
Harold Griffin 

> Ralph Crozier 
a W eber William Anderson 
Natalie Sellers Barnes Warde Wilkins 
C. McGhee Tyson te cor re se 
Follett Bradley Helen FE \ 


Gladys Gaylord 
Richard de Charms, 
Jr 


PUZZLES 2 


Elizabeth Clarke 
Dorothy Ames 
Elinor K. Moloney 
Katharine | aga 
Dorothy TI. Biddle 
Paul Cobb 

Josephine Godillot 


Werner 
Roscoe Adams 
PUZZLES 1 Alfred H. Thatcher 


Margaret King 
Virginia S. McKenney 
Emma D. Kinsey 


Muriel Douglas 
Carolus R. Webb 


PRIZE COMPETITION No. 4 


Tue St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver 
badges each month for the best poems, stories, 
drawings, photographs, puzzles, and puzzle-an- 
swers. 

A Speciat Casu Prize. To any League mem- 
ber who has won a gold badge for any of the above 
named achievements, and shall again win first place 
a cash prize of fir e de llars will be awarded, in- 
stead of another gold badge 

Competition No. go will close January 20 (for foreign members 
January 25). The awards will be announced and prize contribu- 
tions published in St. Nicuotas for April. 

Verse. To contain not more than twenty-four lines, and may be 
illustrated, if desired, with not more than two drawings or photographs 
by the author. Title, ** Showers and Sunshine.”’ 

Prose Story, article, or play of not more than four hundred words. 
It may be illustrated, if desired, with not more than two drawings 
by the author. Title to contain the word ‘‘ Coward.” May be humor- 
ous or serious 

PuotrocrarnH. Any size, mounted or unmounted, but no blue 
prints or negatives. Subject, ‘‘ Deepest Winter.” 

DrawinG. India ink, very black writing-ink, or wash (not color), 
interior or exterior. Subject, ‘‘ A Heading for April.” 

Puzzie. Any sort, but must be accompanied by the answer in 
full. 

PuzzLE-ANSWERS. Best, neatest, and most complete set of an 
swers to puzzles in this issue of St. NicHo.as. 

WILD-ANIMAL OR Birp PuHoroGrapn. To encourage the pursu 
ing of game with a camera instead of a gun. For the best photo 
graph of a wild animal or bird, taken in tts natural home: First 
Prize, five dollars and League gold badge. Second Prize, three dol- 
lars and League gold badge. 7hird Prise, League gold badge. 





RULES. 


EvEeRY contgibution, of whatever kind, »usf bear the name, age, 
and address of the sender, and be 
indorsed as ‘‘original”’ by parent, 
teacher, or guardian, who must 
be convinced beyond doubt that the 
contribution ts not copied, but wholly 
the work and idea of the sender f 
—, the number of words shouk 
also be added These things must 
not be on a se parate sheet, but ov 
the contribution itse/f— if a manu 
script, on the upper margin; if a 
picture, on the margin or back 
Write or draw on one side of the 
paper only A contributor may 


send but one contribution a month 
— not one of each kind, but one 
only. 


Address all communications: 


Tue Sr. Nicnworas Leacug, 
Union - are, 
New VY ork. 








BOOKS AND READING. 





THE MONTH oF JOKING is a very pleasant 

GOOD RESOLU- pastime, and it is also an 

a effective weapon when used 

for good purposes. But jokes should be em- 

ployed only to discourage what is not desirable, 
not to put difficulties in the path of progress. 

The making of good resolutions is not only 
harmless and highly commendable, but it is 
something worthy of admiration. ‘True, many 
New Year’s resolutions will be broken; but it 
is equally true that many will be faithfully kept, 
year in and year out. Let us therefore say to 
you, in all seriousness, make all the good reso- 
lutions you think you are likely to keep, and 
keep them if you can. Remember, too, that 
good resolutions are not soap-bubbles. If you 
break a bubble at any point, the whole goes into 
spray. Buta broken resolution is like a broken 
harness — not quite so good-looking as before, 
after you mend the break, but still capable of 
excellent service. Indeed, if the broken place 
be taken as a sign that extra strength is needed 
there, the break may be so mended as to be 
the strongest portion of the whole. 

READERS’ RESO- ‘THOSE who desire to take 
LUTIONS. a new start with 1903 may 
well decide to adopt a few resolutions as to 
reading. We should like to suggest one or two: 

Resolved; 1 will not continually begin new 
books, leaving unfinished others equally good. 
I will not waste time in finishing books not 
worth reading. I will read through some books 
that I have “always meant to read.” I will 
return books that I have borrowed for an un- 
reasonable time. I will treat borrowed books 
with more than the care I would give my own. 
I will either read or not read every book I 
seriously take up — that is, I will not Aa/f read 
any, but will decide either to read each care- 
fully or else to abandon it entirely. 

WoULD n’T it be an im- 
proving study for us in this 
department to take some well known book and 
discuss its merits and demerits? We should 
like our readers to suggest titles of books worthy 
We should think it best that 


A BOOK TO 
DISCUSS. 


of such study. 


the book selected be one well known to us all, 
not too recent, and, if possible, one not by a 
living author, so that it can be criticized freely 
by young and old without fear of hurting the 
author’s feelings. Why would not Charles 
Kingsley’s “Water Babies” be an excellent 
book? Certainly there is a wide difference of 
opinion among readers as to its value, and yet 
it seems to be exceedingly popular. Lamb’s 
“Tales from Shakspeare ” is another that might 
well be talked over among ourselves. Some 
believe that the language of that work is far 
above the understanding of the young readers 
for whom it is designed. 

But we much prefer to hear from our readers. 
Will they not send us suggestions ? 

WE shall try to suggest in 
this department every month 
a reading topic connected with the month. For 
January we suggest “ Twelfth-night.” Some- 
thing on this subject will be found in all ency- 
clopedias ; in Chambers’s “ Book of Days” and 
Walsh’s “ Curiosities of Popular Customs” ; and 
in January numbers of various monthly maga- 
zines and weeklies. 

For the best three articles upon “ Twelfth- 
night,” in three hundred words or less, three 
subscriptions to St. NicHoLas will be given. 
Send the articles before January 25, 1903, to the 
Books and Reading department, St. NicHOLAs. 
Writers must be under eighteen years of age. 

In awarding the prize- 
subscriptions last month it 
was promised that from the 
lists sent in by competitors a selection would be 
made showing what books were considered the 
best for readers of ten years old and younger. 
In order that the tastes of our readers might be 
shown, we have noted the books named in their 
lists and also kept a record of the number of 
votes given to each book. Before giving the 
result of the vote, we wish to say that the votes 
are those of young readers, with very few ex- 
ceptions, and that, although the contestants 
were over ten years of age, yet all understood that 
they were selecting books for readers younger 


TWELFTH-NIGHT. 


BOOKS 
FOR YOUNGER 
READERS. 
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BOOKS 


than themselves. In many cases letters were 
sent with the lists saying that the books were 
those enjoyed by the contestant when young, 
or were those preferred by a young brother or 
sister. In short, the vote may be taken as indi- 
cating what children consider the favorite books 
for little ones. There were eighty-four lists sub- 
mitted, naming about eight hundred and forty 
books — of course many being repetitions. 

THE books receiving the 
highest number of votes 
were “ Little Lord Fauntleroy” and “ Alice in 
Wonderland,” the little lord beating the little 
lady by only one or two votes. Next to these 
came an older favorite, Hawthorne’s “ Wonder- 
book” (“Tanglewood Tales” coming much 
lower in the voting), and then Mrs. Wiggin’s 
“The Birds’ Christmas Carol ” followed closely, 
and was itself almost overtaken by Ernest Se- 
ton’s “ Wild Animals I have Known ”— which 
was only one step ahead of Charles Kingsley’s 
“ Water Babies.” 

Next, and marching side by side with an even 
vote, came Kipling’s “ Jungle Books ” and Anna 
Sewell’s “ Black Beauty,” both animal-stories 
dealing with animals as if they were more or 
less human. The next book also has the same 
quality —“ Nights with Uncle Remus,” by Joel 
Chandler Harris. 

After these came three upon which the votes 
were even: Stevenson’s “Child’s Garden of 
Verses,” Miss Mulock’s “ Adventures of a 
Brownie,” and Palmer Cox’s “ Brownies ”— the 
votes for the latter being made up of votes for 
any book of the series, as they are much alike. 
Three more with even votes followed: Miss 
Mulock’s “ Little Lame Prince,” Miss Saun- 
ders’s “ Beautiful Joe,” and Foster’s “ Bible Sto- 
ries.” Again with’ even votes, came these 
four: “The Swiss Family Robinson,” “ Five 
Little Peppers,” by Margaret Sidney, “ Fifty 
Famous Stories Retold,” by James Baldwin, 
and Miss Alcott’s “ Littlke Men.” The round 
score of books is completed by “ Robinson Cru- 
soe” or Ruskin’s “ King of the Golden River,” 
each having the same claim to popularity. 

In thinking over this book- 
race, it must be remembered 
that only a few — possibly four or five hundred 
people — take part in such a contest; but still, 


THE BOOKS 
NAMED. 


” 


WHAT THE LISTS 
MEAN. 





AND READING. 
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the voting is a valuable guide to the taste of 
young readers. At the same time, other groups 
of readers would vote differently, as may be 
seen from the Annual Report of the Boston 
Public Library, which says that in one month 
“nearly half of 2417 slips [book orders] in the 
children’s department were for Miss Alcott’s 
‘Little Men’ and ‘Little Women,’ Jacobs’s 
and Lang’s fairy-tales, ‘Mother Goose,’ and 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’” In our own lists, out 
of the first twenty-one books more than half 
were by American writers. 

OTHER BOOKS NExT to these leaders 
FOUND POPULAR. come books hardly less 
popular, but to save space we may give a list 
of them without remark, since nearly all of 
them are well known to everybody familiar with 
juvenile literature of the better class. The 
names are given in the order of the voting: 


Eugene Field 

Jane Andrews 

Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Gabrielle E. Jackson 

A. G. Plympton 

George Macdonald 

Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
Nora Smith 

Frances Hodgson Burnett 
Sophie May 

Laura E. Richards 
Howard Pyle 

Louisa M. Alcott 

Ernest Seton 

Mary Mapes Dodge 
Charles Kingsley 
Edward Eggleston 


Lullaby Land 

Seven Little Sisters 
Tanglewood Tales 

Denise and Ned Toodles 
Dear Daughter Dorothy 
The Princess andthe Goblin 


- 


The Story Hour 


~ 


Editha’s Burglar 

Little Prudy Stories 
Captain January 
Wonder Clock 

Little Women 

Lives of the Hunted 
Hans Brinker 

Greek Heroes 

Stories of Great Americans 
‘Esop’s Fables 

Dot and Tot 

Diddie, Dumps, and Tot 


Frank 1. Baum 
Louise Pyrnelli 


This list comprises all that received at least 
four votes, except St. NICHOLAS, which was 
voted for and would be there except that a mag- 
azine is hardly to be counted a “ book.” 

So many excellent por- 
traits of authors and pic- 


PORTRAITS OF 
AUTHORS. 


tures relating to them are now published in 
journals and periodicals that it is easy to add to 
the value of your books by inserting not only 
the portraits of the writers, but views of their 
homes, their libraries, and also of scenes told 


about in the books themselves. 





THE LETTER-BOX. 





HERE is a story sent to ST. NICHOLAs by a little 
girl of seven: 


THE WIZARD’S FOURTH OF JULY. 


ONCE upon a time in a 
funny land there lived an 
old wizard. I will tell you 
what he was like. He had 
a wrinkled face, a long white 
beard, and a mistash. He 
was an old wizard, and 
knew everything. The 
morning of the Fourth was 
a bright one, and the wiz- 
ard got up very early, shot a 
gun, and set off some fire- 
crackers. Some friends 
came that night. The wiz- 
ard let off all his fire-crack- 
ers before his friends. It 
was twelve o’clock when 
the wizard finished his fire- 
works and went to bed. 

But he was awakened in 
the middle of the night. He looked out, and right under 
his window some enemy had set off a big mine, because 
he had been a very naughty wizard and they thought 
he ought to be punished. Have you any idea who this 
enemy was ? 





ROSE PHELPS (age 7). 


BELGRAVIA, KIMBERLEY, 
SOUTH AFRICA. 

DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: I enjoy reading you very 
much; I always look forward to your arrival. 

I live in Belgravia, a very pretty part of Kimberley. 

I went through the siege of Kimberley; we spent a 
few days toward the end of the siege camping out in 
tents behind one of the forts. I am twelve years old; I 
have three sisters. 

My sister Kathleen and I have each a bicycle. 

We have got two nice cats; their names are Cherry’ 
and “ Daisy.” We have also a dear little brown cow, 
and a big English horse called “Charger.” 

I went down to the coast for a holiday, and I enjoyed 
myself very much. I have never written to you before, 
and I would very much like to have my letter printed. 

Your loving reader, 
DoROTHY STORE. 


BELCAMP, MD. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: On my tenth birthday you 
were given to me, and I like to read you very much. I 
live in a very big house built in 1768. The bricks to 
build it came from England, and it is called “The Dairy,” 
and in front of the house is a big river where we go 
bathing and sailing in the summer. I have a nice little 
Shetland pony, and her name is “ Daisy,” and I drive her 
to a nice fittle cart; and when it is fine weather I drive 

her to church, four miles away. 
Your little friend, 
ALEXANDER DIETRICH. 


THE RIDDLE-BOX. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 


DiaGonat. Mistletoe. 1. Magnetism. 2. Billiards. 3. Desig- 
nate. 4. Boatswain. 5. Landlords. 6. Brotherly. 7. Etiquette. 
8. Alligator. 9. Altercate. 

Beneapvep Ziczac. Christmas. 1. S-can-s. 2. O-the-r. 3 
T-her-e. 4. P-rid-e. 5. A-she-n. 6. G-ate-s. 7. A-tom-s. 8. 
P-rat-e. 9. U-sin-g. 

Dovuste Ziczac. From 1 to 2, Longfellow; 3 to 4, Evangeline. 
1. Flower. 2. Oliver. 3. Annual. 4. Garnet. 5. Effigy. 6. 
Endear. 7. Flatly. 8. Lucile. 9. Hominy. 10. Wheels. 

ConcEALep CentTrat Acrostic. Holidays. 1. Other. 2. 
Alone. 3. Molar. 4. Doing. 5. Older. 6. Tears. 7. Slyly. 8. 
Mason. 


HEXAGONAL ZiGzaG. From1to 1o, Santa Claus. 1. Sac. 2. 
Areal. 3. Bandage. 4. Trubu. 5. Ass. 

Star Puzzie. From r to 2, blot; 1 to 3, bass; 4 to 5, flat; 4 to 
3, foes; 2 to 5, test. CHARADE. Syn-tax. 

Appitions. Whistler. 1. Weary. 2. Honey. 3. Irony. 4. 
Shady. 5. Tally. 6. Lucky. 7. Early. 8. Ready. 

Novet Dovste Acrostic. Initials, Macaulay ; fourth row, Ho- 
ratius. 1. Mansion, 2. Accused. 3. Conifer. 4. Auction. 5 
Unbaled. 6. Learned. 7. Acrobat. 8. Yachter 

ProcressivE NuMerIcAL Enicmas. 1. Thorough-fare 2 
Pay-able. 3. Pass-age. 4. Par-son-age. 5. Male-factor. 6. Luke- 
warm. 7. Load-stone. 8. In-tuition. 





To ovr Puzziers: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. NicHotas Riddle-box, care of THe Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 
ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLes In THE OcToBER NuMBER were received, before October 15th, from ‘‘ M. McG.”’ — Joe Carlada — 


Bertha B. Janney — ‘* Chuck ”*__ Lilian Sarah Burt — Helen Garrison — ‘“‘ Allil and Adi ”— Millicent and Daniel Miller — M. W. 


Marguerite Jackson — Mabel, George, and Henri — ‘‘ Johnny Bear””— David A. Wasson — Emerson G. Sutcliffe — Lawrence T. Nutting 
— Frederica and Lawrence Mead — Esther, Clare, and Ernest — Olive R. T. Griffin — Laura E. Jones — Catharine B. Hooper — Edward 


McKey Very — Philip G. Beebe — William Stix Weiss. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEs IN THE OcToBER NuMBER were received, before October rsth, from C. W. Huling, 1— M. King, 1 — 


M. R. Bradbury, 1— Dorothea M. Dexter, 7—H. Clark, 1—H. N. De Haven, 1— V 


C. Merritt, 1: —N. M. Furlong, r— B. M. 


Lowry, 1 — W. G. Rice, Jr., 3 — Bessie Sweet Gallup, 9 — M. E. Winslow, 1 — Frances E. Pennock, 2— M. L. Raymond, 1 — J. Fahs, 


1 — W. Herbert Murphy, 6 — Amelia S. Ferguson, 9 — Margaret C. Wilby, 8— J. A. Collender, r— M. St. C. Breckons, 1 — Wilmot S 
Close, 2— Lena Woods, 5— Emily Carder, 8—E. Runnette, 1 — Marion Mason, 7— Jessie E. Wilcox, y — M. Picott, 1 — D. 


Brobon, 1—Louise E. Houghton, 4—F. L. Evans, 1. 
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NOVEL CENTRAL ACROSTIC,. 


(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 






WHEN the following words have been beheaded and doubly curtailed, the 
Same central letters of the remaining words will spell the name of a famous 
” American. 

1. Behead and doubly curtail a dance, and leave the whole. 2. Behead 
and doubly curtail rocks, and leave a measure of weight. 3. Behead and 
doubly curtail a moderate gallop, and leave an insect. 4. Behead and doubly 
curtail wisely, and leave era. 5. Behead and doubly curtail a roof timber, 
and leave astern. 6. Behead and doubly curtail an antenna, and leave a 
snake-like fish. 7. Behead and doubly curtail very ripe, and leave a measure 
of length. 8. Behead and doubly curtail a tree, and leave sick. 9. Behead 
and doubly curtail pertaining to Scotland, and leave a small bed. 10. Be- 
head and doubly curtail farming implements, and leave to be indebted. 

DONNA J. TODD. 


RHYMED NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


“Do you think they will do it?” the poor man asked ; 
“ They 1-2-3 4-5 may not,” said I ; 
“ But if you want vour taxes reduced, 
Just go to the 1-2-3-4-5 near by.’ 
ELIZABETH HILL SHERMAN 
(League Member). 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 


WHEN the following words have been rightly guessed and written one be- 
low another in the order named, the diagonals, beginning at the lower left- 
hand letter and ending with the upper right-hand letter, will spell certain 
shell-fish ; while the diagonals, beginning with the upper !eft-hand letter and 
ending with the lower right-hand letter, will spell a winter sport. 

CROSS-WORDS: I. Sober. 2. A bird that was the subject of a famous 
poem. 3. Bondage. 4. To disperse. 5. The time during which a court 
: meets daily. 6. A severe storm, often accompanied by 

violent rotary winds. 7. An aperture. 
HOWARD HOSMER (League Member). 


Wheelay. 
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NOVEL TRANSPOSITIONS. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


CHANGE the central letter of the first word, rearrange 
the remaining letters, and form the second word. Ex- 
ample: Change to go in, intoa color. Answer, en-t-er, 
green. 

1. Change perspiration to desires. 2. Change shy to 
one devoid of intellect. 3. Change a Greek philosopher 
to a guide. 4. Change a proprietor to a turret. 5. 
Change trials of speed to surfaces. 6. Change balance 
to metrical compositions. 7. Change examples to a 
substance which causes fermentation. Change a 
maxim toaglen. 9. Change to vary to unclouded. Io. 
Change to cut in thin pieces to stuffy. 11. Change a 
small rock to severe. 12. Change thick to swiftness. 

The central letters taken out, read downward, and 
those put in, read upward, spell an important public 
document issued in January, 1563. 

MARGARET W. MANDELL. 


CHARADE,. 


MY second, beheaded, 

Gives first, without doubt; 
For obvious reasons 

Third can’t find it out! 
My second is evil, 

Yet secondand third 
Will make, when combined, 

A muscular word. 
As a verb or a number 

My fourth may appear : 
You surely won’t total 

That this is not clear! 

A. W. CLARK. 


WORD SQUARE. 


1. A luminous body. 2. A large volume. 3. The 
end of a prayer. 4. A tear. 


MISSING LETTERS. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


EXAMPLE: Place a letter in the middle of a tribe and 
make neat. Answer, cl-e-an. 

1. Place a letter in the middle of a wild animal, and 
make to put off. 2. Place a letter in the middle of vis- 
age, and make a low style of comedy. 3. Place a letter 
in the middle ofa broad smile, and make a small measure 
of weight. 4. Placea letter in the middle of abundant, and 





allisler - : BAM J 


make tochew. §. Place a letter in the middle of expires, 
and make levees. 6. Place a letter in the middle of 
to fly aloft, and make pertaining to the sun. 7. Place a 
letter in a French ool, and make principal. 8. Place a 
letter in small rodents, and make to chop in small pieces. 
The inserted letters will spell the name of a famous 
American. WILMOT S. CLOSE. 


SYNCOPATIONS. 


EXAMPLE: If “I” went away, an assumed name 
would become an exclamation. Answer, Al-i-as, alas. 

If “I” went away, then 1. A child would become a 
stable. 2. A commander would become a head cook. 
3. To worship would become tochallenge. 4. To raise 
would become a multitude. 5. A landed proprietor 
would become fat. 6. Corn would become a labyrinth. 
7. Sound would become part of the face. 8. To color 
would become to gasp. 9. To give up would become 
to flutter. 

Example: Ifyou” went away, a reason would be- 
come a box. Answer, Ca-u-se, case. 

If “ you” went away, then 1. To grieve would become 
part of the day. 2. A weight would become a body of 
water. 3. A measure would become a kind of plum. 
4. To stimulate would become a flower. 5. A vehicle 
would become to contend. 6. A goal would become 
innate. 7. A thin stuff would become to stare. 8. An 
opening would become an insect. 9. A course would 
become repetition. A. W. CLARK. 


A CONCEALED POET. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


ONE word is concealed in each sentence. 

1. For frivolous thoughts we must see elsewhere. 

2. At times his style will seem marked by great 
abruptness. 

3. We can see love for life in all he has written. 

4. In one poem he gives particular pleasure by com- 
paring a mountain witha small animal. 

Nature, through his eyes, we see as entering fully 
into the life of man. 
He was a famous Boston essayist. 

7. With all its history, the Arno seemed no greater 
to him than the Concord. 

All the concealed words contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, the zigzag (beginning at the upper left-hand 
letter) will spell the name of a famous American. 

WILLIAM ELLIS KEYSOR 
(Winner of a Silver Badge). 
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“HE IS GRAVELY SALUTED BY EACH BOLD MARINE.” ba 
(See poem, “ A Collar of Honor.”’) 
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